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—then Chance dropped a drill 
point—and the plant shut down because 
of a wrecked crusher! 

Your crusher may handle “tramp cast 
iron” for a long period but some day, 
somehow there is coming a drill point 
or other piece of high test steel, the iron 
trap will be full of material and the noise 
of a wrecked crusher will announce a 
new drain on the company’s coffers. 


—why risk it? 


Dings Magnetic Separator Company 
803 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The largest exclusive builders of magnetic separators 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
San Francisco: 419 Call Bldg. 
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New Sandt’s Eddy Mill of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


One of the Finest Wet-Process Plants Yet 
Built Uses Natural Cement Rock Exclusively 


LEH PORT], AND 


MILL R- 





Electric shovel in the newly opened quarry of the Sandt's Eddy (Pennsylvania) plant of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., where natural cement rock is made into portland cement by the wet process 
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Electric shovel loading 8-yd. all steel cars drawn by 18-ton gasoline locomotive 


HE new Sandt’s Eddy (Penn.) plant of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. is 
doubly interesting: It is the first wet- 
process plant to be erected in the Lehigh 
Valley, probably the most famous portland 
cement manufacturing district in the world; 
and it is unquestionably one of the cleanest 
and neatest new wet-process, waste-heat ce- 
ment plants anywhere in the world. The 
views herewith will certainly testify to the 
truth of this statement, as they show the 
operation with unusual completeness. 





The Quarry 
The quarry is an entirely new opening 
in the extensive deposits of natural cement 
rock for which this section of Pennsylvania 
The deposit 
parallels the Delaware river, a few miles 
above Easton, Penn., where the Delaware 


and New Jersey is famous. 


joins the Lehigh river, and is almost within 
sight of Martin’s Creek, where there are two 
mills of the Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
The ledge of rock has been opened to 
make a long, practically straight quarry 


Crusher house on hill to the north of the main building 









Stripping shovel (gasoline) and electric well drill 





Engine house and quarry face (at right) 
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face, in which two distinctive kinds of nat. 
ural cement rock are quarried, a high per. 
centage calcium rock at one end, and 
lower percentage calcium rock at the other 
end of the face. The correct mixture for 
portland cement manufacture is made by 
proper proportioning of these two raw ma- 
terials, no other ingredients being required 
save the usual gypsum added to the clinker 
in the final grinding of the finished cement, 

The gasoline shovel used for stripping 
the quarry and two 18-ton gasoline loco- 
motives are the only pieces of equipment 
about the plant not electrically driven. The 
other quarry operating equipment includes 
2 electrically-operated 6-in. well drills and 
two 50-ton electric shovels with 134-yd. dip- 
pers. All the shovels are on caterpillar 
treads. 

The cars used to move the rock from 
quarry to plant, a distance of about a half 
mile, are of 8-yd. capacity, all-steel, and 
standard gage. An 18-ton gasoline loco- 
motive handles trains of 8 cars each, and 
the first proportioning of raw materials is 
done at the quarry in setting the correct 
number of cars at each shovel, the one 
loading high calcium and the other low cal- 
cium rock. 

The engine house at the quarry has a 
blacksmith’s forge, a drill-bit sharpening 
machine, engine pit, electrically driven air 
compressor, and a gasoline pump and gage. 
The building is heated by an electrically- 
operated low pressure overhead steam system. 

Before arriving at the crusher house each 
trainload of rock passes under a spray pipe, 
where the rock is wet sufficiently to prevent 
dust in the primary breaker. Thereafter, 
there is no opportunity for dust, and the 
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Engine house, showing gasoline meter for locomotives 








Looking down on the single-roll primary 
breaker 


| . ‘ ‘ 
nterior of crushing plant, control switches at extreme left 
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plant is as near dustproof as it is physically 
possible for any cement plant to be. 


The Crushing Plant Is of Particular 
Interest 


The side-dump cars are dumped by means 
of a small electrically operated hoist, placed 
in a recess in the crusher building opposite 
the primary breaker, which is a 36x60-in. 
single-roll crusher. The crusher hopper is 
all-steel construction; and the crushing ca- 
pacity of this unit is 500 tons per hour. 
The by a 200-hp., 
2200-v., 585-r.p.m. electric motor, for ob- 
vious 


crusher is belt-driven 


reasons, but this is the only belt- 
plant, all other 
drives being either direct through spur-gear 
type speed reducers, or through silent chains 
and speed reducers, as the description which 


follows will show. 


driven unit in the entire 


The secondary crusher is a 300-ton per 
hour hammer mill, reducing at this rate to 
95% through a 1%-in. ring. This crusher 


is given a uniform feed from a _ hopper 
under the primary crusher by means of an 
all-steel apron feeder, 48-in., driven by a 
direct-connected 10-hp., 440-v., 860-r.p.m. 
motor through a 27 to 1 spur-gear speed re- 


ducex. The hammer mill is driven by a 


Corner of the engine house, showing forge and drill 


bit sharpener 


256-hp., 2200-v., 705-r.p.m. motor direct-con- 
nected through a flexible shaft coupling. 
The hammer-mill discharge feeds directly 
to a 30-in. belt conveyor, driven direct from 
the lower pullev by a 50-hp., 440-v., 860- 


Drives on apron feeder (above) and 
hammer mill (below) 


The only belt drive in the plant, on the primary breaker 
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Panorama of the Sandt’s Eddy plant of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. This view is taken from the top of a box car on the 
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he track about opposite the end of the spray pond (see plan below). The building at the extreme left is the machine shop, 
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Hammer-mill secondary crusher and 
belt conveyor feeder 


r.p.m. motor through a 27 to 1 spur-gear 
reducer. This conveyor is 305 ft. centers 
and has ball-bearing pulleys and idlers and 
a pressure system of lubrication which re- 
quires grease about once in three months. 

The crusher house is of reinforced con- 
crete and steel construction, covered with 
corrugated iron siding. All the electrical 
equipment is interlocked so that no machine 
can be stopped without stopping the others, 
and neither of the crushers can be started 
until the belt conveyor is in motion. ‘Push 
button controls are placed accessible to all 
the units. A 20-ton overhead traveling crane 
is provided for handling the equipment in 
the crusher house. 

The 30-in. belt conveyor extends through 
an inclined gallery to the top of the storage 





Interior of storage building showing drag-chain conveyor for clinker at right 
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Drag-chain conveyor drive 


building, where it discharges near the center 
of the building. A 10-ton overhead travel- 
ing crane with a 3-yd. clamshell bucket 
serves to distribute the crushed rock in the 
storage shed and to feed the raw-grinding 
mill hoppers. One end of this storage build- 
ing is used for clinker. The storage capacity 
is 15,000 tons of rock and 42,000 bbl. of 
clinker under the roof, with provision for 
20,000 bbl. of clinker outside beyond the end 
of the building. 


The mill building adjoins and parallels a 
portion of the storage building. At present 





Looking out from the runway over the 
tops of the mill feed bins through the 
storage building to the crusher plant 


there are two 7x26-ft. compartment mills at 
the raw end and two 7x26-ft. compartment 
mills on the clinker end, with provision for 
adding two more mills in the center of the 
building. 

The mills are fed from a row of 
structural steel hoppers on the side of the 
storage building opposite, holding about 500 
tons each. The overhead traveling crane, 
already referred to, feeds the stone hoppers 
and a drag-chain conveyor and the crane 
feed the clinker-grinding mills, as will be 
described further on. Water, of course, '§ 
added at the raw mills. 

The 7x26-ft. compartment mills are each 
driven by a 500-hp. super-sysichronous 
2200-v., 180-r.p.m. motor. The motor room 
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Interior of storage building looking out toward open end (west) 


containing the motors and controls is en- 
tirely separated from the mill room. 

The slurry from the raw mills discharges 
to a screw conveyor between the mill build- 





West entrance to mill building, stor- 
age building in background 


Super-synchronous 


motor drives on raw and finish mills 


ing and the pump house. This conveyor is 
driven by a 10-hp., 440-v., 860-r.p.m. induc- 
tion motor through a 16 to 1 spur-gear re- 
ducer. 


Slurry Handling 


A battery of six rotary slurry pumps are 
fed from the receiving tank of the screw 
conveyor by gravity, and these pump the 


mill building; the upper 


East entrance of mill building, show- 
ing screw conveyor carrying slurry 


slurry to a battery of 11 reinforced-concrete 
slurry tanks arranged in a double row, eight 
of which, at the east end, are of 1000-bbl. 
capacity, and three at the west end, of 500- 
bbl. capacity each, and from these to the 
kilns. The where the twelfth tank 
would be placed, to complete the row, is the 
pump house. This room is heated by an 
overhead system similar to quarry building. 


space 




















Switchboard and controls in synchronous motor room 
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Runway over tops of slurry tanks show- 
ing how motor-drives are housed 


All pipes and valves for distributing slurry 
to the tanks are in a central gallery under 
the center of each row of tanks, in which 
ample headroom and elbow room is pro- 
vided. A railed runway over the center line 
of the double row of tanks provides access 
to the motor houses over the centers of the 
tanks. A combined system of mechanical 
and compressed-air (440 cu. ft. per min.) 
agitation for the slurry is employed, the 
compressed-air pipe lines being in the same 
gallery containing the slurry pipes. The 
-mechanical agitators of each tank are driven 
by 10-hp., 440-v., 860-r.p.m. motors con- 
nected through 27 to 1 spur-gear reducers. 

Three of the slurry pumps ordinarily take 
care of the plant, the other three being used 
as standbys. Occasionally, when handling 
exceptionally thick slurry more than three 
pumps are required. Each pump is direct- 
connected to a 30-hp., 440-v., 860-r.p.m., 
squirrel-cage electric motor. The slurry is 
normally pumped first to one of the three 





Pipe gallery under the center of each row of tanks for both slurry and compressed 
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air pipes and valves 
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500-bbl. tanks, which serve as blending tanks. 
The eight 1000-bbl. tanks are kiln-feeq 
tanks, but the piping system is so arranged 
that any or all the large tanks may be used 
as blending tanks if desired. The slurry 
normally contains 33.4% water and is care- 
fully maintained at this point. 

The cylindrical slurry tanks rest on hexag- 
onal foundations, which are hollow and are 
used for tool storage, a central oil-filtering 
plant, etc. 


Kiln Feeds 


From the kiln-feed tanks the slurry runs 
by gravity through pipes in accessible con- 
duits to slurry pumps, which lift the slurry 
to the kiln feed troughs. One pump only is 
in service at any one time, the other being 
a standby. 


From the kiln troughs the slurry is fed 
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Pump room where slurry is handled 
to tanks 


by Ferris wheel type feeders, entirely en- 
closed, to the kilns. Each Ferris wheel 
feeder is direct driven through an 18 to 1 
spur-gear reducer by a 3-hp. direct-current, 
variable-speed motor. 

The kilns are 11x10x160 ft., being 11 ft. in 
diameter for 60 ft. They are lined through- 
out with high alumina refractory brick. 
Careful records of their performances will 
be made. 

Pulverized coal is conveyed from the coal 
mill (described later) by an air-pump (pneu- 
matic) system, and is fed to the kilns by 
No. 9 burners connected with low-pressure 
blowers, each driven by a 30-hp., 440-v., 
1150-r.p.m. induction motor, direct connected. 
The screw feeders for the coal to the burn- 
ers are driven by 2-hp. shunt-wound, direct- 
current, variable-speed motors. A recording 
draft gage shows the draft at both entrance 
and exit of the kiln. The kilns are also 
equipped with recording pyrometers. 
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Each kiln is driven by a 75-hp., 440-v., 
6g5-r.p.m. induction motor, of the slip-ring 
type, through a 5% to 1 spur-gear reducer. 
The clinker coolers, 8x70 ft., are placed end 
to end of the kilns, with close connections, 
so that the draft through the coolers sup- 
plies part of the air for combustion in the 
kilns. The coolers are driven by 50-hp. slip- 
ring induction motors, 440-v., 860-r.p.m., 
through 54% to 1 spur-gear reducers. 


Clinker Coolers and Conveyor 


The coolers have perforated screen ends 
which discharge the clinker to a concrete 
pit lengthwise across the ends of the cool- 
ers, over-size, brickbats, etc., being rejected 
over an end ring and deflector to the outer 
part of the pit, where they cannot get into 
the conveyor trough. 

From the clinker pit at the ends of the 





kilns the clinker is moved in a reinforced 
Concrete trough by a manganese-steel drag- 
chain conveyor, placed in an open, chilled 
iron lined trench, to an elevator building, 
alongside the west end of the rock and 
clinker storage building. The drag-chain con- 
veyor is driven from this building by a 
30-hp., 440-y., 850-r.p.m. slip-ring motor 
through a 27 to 1 spur-gear reducer. 

The drag-chain conveyor discharges to the 
boot of one of two chain bucket elevators, 
each driven through the head sprockets by 
a 15-hp, 440-v., 865-r.p.m. slip-ring motor 
through a 27 to 1 spur-gear reducer, and a 


silent chain drive. 
Gypsum Handling 
Gypsum is received in hopper-bottom cars, 
Which are dy 


ian, mped in an open, concrete-lined 
ack pit in the yard between the coal mill 
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Mill building left (motor room) and kiln building 


and the storage building. This pit holds 
two cars, or about 128 tons. The gypsum 
is transferred from the track pit to an ele- 
vated bin in the clinker elevator building by 


This crane 
also serves as a general utility crane about 
the plant. 

From elevated bins the clinker and gypsum 
are fed through automatic, continuous weigh- 
ing machines to one of two clinker eleva- 
tors, which discharge through spouts to the 
clinker storage at the west end of the stor- 
age building, or to the covered trough of 
a manganese-steel drag-chain conveyor ex- 
tending over the tops of the clinker hoppers 
on the side of the storage building adjoin- 
ing the mill building. 

This conveyor is driven by a 15-hp., 440-v., 
860-r.p.m. slip-ring motor through a 27 to 1 
spur-gear reducer and a silent chain drive. 


a locomotive crane on crawlers. 


Clinker Grinding 


The clinker hoppers, holding about 1000 
bbl. each, are the feed hoppers of the finish 
mills, and may thus be filled with fresh 
clinker by means of the elevator and drag- 
chain conveyor, or with storage clinker by 
means of the overhead traveling crane. The 
end hopper on the west end of the row is 
used for gypsum storage and is filled from 
large gypsum storage by overhead traveling 
crane. 

The clinker is ground in two 7x26-ft. com- 
partment mills, as already explained, with 
space provided for two more mills when they 
are found necessary. 
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Slurry pumps which feed the kiln tanks 
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Looking west along kiln building—coal mill in background—car in the right back- 
ground stands over hopper into which 
gypsum is delivered End of kiln building with cement silos 

in background 








Clinker pit and ends of coolers—storage building in the background 


The finished cement is removed from the or pneumatic pumps, which are in a pit on 
mills by a screw conveyor, driven by a the ground floor of the mill building. This 
10-hp., 440-v., 860-r.p.m. induction motor pump (the second is a standby) delivers the 
Leuhing lend the-andiaer wansl foom through a 16 to 1 spur-gear reducer. The cement through a 6-in. pipe line in conduit 
clinker elevator building to cooler ends Conveyor feeds one of two 6-in. air-cement to the tops of the silos, where it may be 








Drag chain conveyor from clinker pit to storage building Another view of drag chain conveyor at the clinker pit 
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Motor drive on drag chain conveyor (in elevator building) 


placed in any one of the eight silos, which 
have a total capacity of 108,000 bbl., includ- 
ing the intercellar spaces. The pumps are 
each driven by a 50-hp., 440-v., 685-r.p.m. 
induction motor, direct-connected. 


Motor drive on 160-ft. kilns 


The pack house’ is undoubtedly one of the 
finest in the portland cement industry; it is 
reinforced concrete throughout, with a bag- 
storage and bag-cleaning room at the east 
end. The bag cleaner is entirely enclosed. 


Looking down runway between the two kilns 


Motor drive on kiln burner blowers 


Motor drive on clinker cooler 
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Recording instrument shows draft 


It is driven by a 20-hp. squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motor (440-v., 865-r.p.m.) through a 
spur-gear reducet and a silent chain drive. 
The bag cleaner is equipped with a dust 
collector. The packing room itself contains 
four 3-valve packing machines, arranged in 
pairs. Each packing machine is driven by a 
15-hp., 440-v., 955-r.p.m. induction motor, 
direct-connected. There is a dust collector 
for each pair of bagging machines, and a 


Pneumatic pumps for transferring cement from mills to silos 


Pipe gallery on top of eight concrete silos Conveyor gallery showing gate valves 
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Screw conveyors in pack house for filling packing 


machine bins 


4-in. air-cement pump to return the cement 
recovered from the packing machines and 
bag cleaner to the bins. 

Loading tracks are provided on both sides 
of the pack house, and each packing machine 
is served by a belt conveyor to the car door. 

The cement is removed from the storage 
silos by screw conveyors, accessible for their 
whole length, in a gallery under the silos. 
The gate valves of the silos are all reached 
by these parallel galleries. It is possible to 


Bag. 


packing machines from below showing belt conveyors 
for loading cars 
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feed the packing machine bins with any com- 
bination of cement from the different silos. 
The screw conveyors under the silos are 
driven by 40-hp., slip-ring, 440-v., 850-r.p.m. 
motors through 13 to 1 right-angle worm- 
gear reducers. 

Two elevators take the cement from the 
two screw conveyors under the silos to screw 
conveyors over the packing machine bins. 
The elevators are driven by 15-hp., 440-v., 
865-r.p.m. induction motors through 27 to 1 





Dust collectors (right) and motor drive on elevator in 


pack house 


spur-gear reducers and silent chain drives. 
The screw conveyors to bins are driven by 
16-hp., 440-v., 860-r.p.m. squirrel-cage mo- 
tors through 16 to 1 spur-gear reducers and 
silent chain drives. 

In the same room over the packing bins, 
containing the elevator drives, are the mo- 
tors, fans and dust collectors for the pack- 
ing machines. The fans are size 50 and are 
driven by 25-hp., 440-v., 


ring 


1125-r.p.m. 
The 


slip- 


motors, direct-connected. dust- 


Bag repairing, storage and elevating room at east end 


of pack house 
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collecting unit for the bag house and bag- 
cleaning machine are on the roof of that 
part of the pack house. 

The coal mill, waste-heat power plant and 
the auxiliary buildings will be described in 
the succeeding part of this article, to be 
published in Rock Propucts, August 21. 


Officers and Personnel 


The officers of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., whose home office is at Allentown, 
Penn., are: Harry C. Trexler, chairman of 
the board of directors; E. M. Young, presi- 
dent; Daniel E. Ritter, vice-president and 
general manager; B. L. Swett, vice-president 





Packing machines and drives, showing accessibility of motors 


and eastern sales manager; B. H. Rader, 
vice-president and Western sales manager; 
Ernest Ashton, vice-president and _ chief 
chemist; Joseph S. Young, vice-president 
and assistant to the president; Raymond R. 
Bear, vice-president and chief engineer; 
F. E. Paulson, vice-president and_ traffic 
manager; Alonzo F. Walter, secretary and 
treasurer. “Jimmie” Gish—so known to 
portland cement men all over the United 
States and Canada—formerly superintendent 
of Bath Portland Cement Co., is superin- 
tendent of the Sandt’s Eddy plant, and was 
the superintendent of construction. 
(To be continued) 


Patents Slurry Process 
R C. NEWHOUSE, vice-president and 
“general manager of the engineering de- 
partment of the Cowham Engineering Co., 
Chicago, has been recently granted a patent 
on a process for the prevention of setting of 
slurry made from blast furnace slag. 

As a result of experiments conducted by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
under the direction of Mr. Newhouse it was 
discovered that the tendency of materials 
such as ground slag to absorb water and to 
solidify may be retarded and substantially 
eliminated if the temperature of the mixture 
of slag and water is reduced to substantially 
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normal or atmospheric temperature as soon 
as the mixture leaves the source of heat. If 
the material is cooled immediately after it 
leaves the comminuting mill and before it is 
delivered to storage tanks, subsequent hard- 
ening or setting within a reasonable time is 
prevented and the material may be with- 
drawn without difficulty. 

The patent provides for this treatment of 
cooling the slurry either by circulating it 
through a cooling chamber or inducing a 
cooling medium, such as water, directly into 
the mixture. For the first method a cooling 
chamber similar in principle to automatic 
refrigeration brings the slurry in contact 


with chilled pipes. The second method is a 
modification to effect commercial utilization 
of the process. In this method the excess 
water must be removed prior to subsequent 
treatment of the material in a kiln. 





Lawrence Portland Buys Interest 


in New England Company 

URCHASE by the Lawrence Portland 

Cement Co. of Northampton, Penna., of 
an interest in the New England Portland 








“Jimmie” Gish, superintendent 
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Cement and Lime Co., of which Alfred s. 
Black is the president, links the local cor. 
poration up with the biggest independent 
cement concern in the country and also one 
of the strongest financially. 

The Lawrence corporation is also one of 
the oldest cement manufactories jn the 
United States, and its main office is located 
at Sigfriend, near Northampton. Other of- 
fices are maintained by the company at New 
York City. 

The Lawrence plant at Northampton, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Dragon cement, 
turns out 6,700 bbl. or nearly 40 carloads, 


daily, and this production is maintained 





Motor drive on bag-cleaning machine 


throughout the year. 
has 15 rotary kilns. 


The plant at present 


The lime portion of the new manufactory 
will be finished, it is said, within a short 
time, but some months will be required for 
the completion of the cement section— 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 


Machine Indicates Automatically 


Setting Time of Cement 
RECENT issue of Engineering News- 
Record describes a machine devised by 

A. A. Jakkula for determining automatically 
the setting time of cements. The machine as 
designed consists essentially of a cement 
sample tray which is moved periodically 
under a set of Gilmore testing needles. The 
movement of the tray and the raising and 
lowering of the needles are effected by cams 
on a governed-speed shaft. A glass box con- 
taining water trays will be constructed 
around the machine so that the tests on Ce- 
ment carried out on it will comply with the 
A. S. T. M. requirements calling for the 
samples to be surrounded by moist air. 

The apparatus was designed and con- 
structed at the Experimental Engineering 
Laboratories of the University of Minne- 
sota. 
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Mathers Patents Process for Making Any 
Dolomitic Lime Plastic 


Calcining Stone with Sodium Chloride (Common Salt) Claimed 
to Result in Hydrates Equal to Best Finishing Hydrates 


ROF. FRANK C. MATHERS, of In- 
diana State University, Bloomington, 
Ind, who is well known in the lime industry 
through his research work for the National 
Lime Association, has patented a process 
of burning dolomitic limestones so as to 
make the resulting lime give a highly plastic 
hvdrate. Herman T. Briscoe, co-inventor 
with Professor Mathers, has assigned his 
share to Professor Mathers. The process is 
described as follows: 

“By our invention the ordinary dolomitic 
limestones can be used to produce quicklime 
and dry hydrates having the following valu- 
able properties, viz. : 

“(1) Dry hydrated lime prepared accord- 
ing to our process from ordinary dolomitic 
limestone when subsequently made into a 
putty with water becomes plastic. 


“(2) The quicklime prepared according to 
our process from ordinary dolomitic lime- 
stone is soft and may be rubbed or ground 
to a fine powder much more easily than 
ordinary quicklime. 

“(3) The quicklime produced by our proc- 
ess is less active toward water and slakes to 
a finer hydrate than the ordinary quicklime 
which may slake or react with water with 
an almost explosive effect. This very great 
and undesirable activity of quicklime to- 
wards water is found especially in those 
dolomitie quicklimes which are burned at 
low temperatures or for short periods of 
time at somewhat higher temperatures. The 
latter conditions of burning are found espe- 
cially with rotary kilns. These very active 
quicklimes produce dry hydrates that are 
coarse or ‘sandy.’ Such hydrates are highly 
undesirable in that they are very non-plastic 
and lack in ‘sand-carrying capacity.’ 

“In carrying out our process we take ordi- 
tary dolomitic limestone and add to it 
‘odium chloride or a similar alkali metal 
a of a mineral acid, such as potassium 
chloride or sodium sulphate. This salt may 
Ye added to the limestone in the kiln as a 
“ry salt prior to or during the burning or 
calcining of the limestone, or the limestone 
Ne be treated with a solution of the salt 
before it is put into the kiln. If it is moist- 
ned with a solution of the salt, we prefer- 
aly use a 10% solution of the salt. Whether 
“ salt is added in dry form or as a solu- 
ie: We preferably add to the limestone when 
1 ag is used about 60% by weight 

Stone to be treated. We prefer to 





add .60% of the salt because if a larger 
amount is added no better results are ap- 
parently attained and the salt may be wasted 
by volatilization unless the vapors are led 
away and condensed. If a smaller amount of 
the salt is used the plasticity of the hydrate 
when subsequently soaked is less than when 
69% is added. As will be evident, however, 
the amount of salt can be varied above and 
below to a very considerable extent in carry- 
ing out our invention according to varying 
conditions of operations of the kilns and 
differences in the degree of plasticity and 
activity toward water and softness to be 
attained. 

“In burning a mixture of the limestone 
and the salt, good results are obtained if 
they are burned at temperatures of 1000 
deg. to 1200 deg. C. for a period varying 
from two hours at 1200 deg. C. to fifteen 
hours at 1000 deg. C., these being substan- 
tially greater than the range of temperature 
and time commonly used in making quick- 
limes from ordinary dolomites. We prefer 
1100 deg. C. for two hours of actual burning. 
It must be remembered that the temperature 
and time of burning in ordinary practice 
vary greatly in different plants. Also the 
temperature and the actual time of burning 
cannot be easily determined. It must be re- 
membered that the higher the temperature 
the shorter should be the time of burning. 


Quicklime Produced by This Process 
Easily Reduced to Powder 


“The quicklime thus produced by our proc- 
ess is so soft that it can be easily reduced 
to a powder, which is not the case with 
quicklimes produced from ordinary unsalted 
dolomitic limestone by the same burning 
treatment. In one specific case the crushing 
strength of the quicklime from the stone 
that had been treated with salt was 2158 as 
compared to 6880 for the quicklime from 
ordinary or untreated stone. However, the 
higher the temperature of burning, the 
harder the quicklime. This agrees with the 
commercial experience in burning ordinary 
limestone. We prefer low temperatures if a 
soft quicklime is desired. 

“After calcining the limestone treated with 
the salt we grind the quicklime, as is the 
practice in ordinary plants desiring to make 
hydrated lime. 


“The activity of such powdered quicklime 
is such that upon the addition of the water 


it does not become hot from the reaction for 
a minute or two after it is mixed with the 
water. Quicklime made from ordinary dol- 
omitic limestone in the ordinary manner by 
burning at a low temperature or at a high 
temperature for a short period of 
called ‘untreated quicklime,’ 
when mixed with water, reacts instantly and 
sometimes with almost an explosive effect. 
Increased temperature and time of burning 
ordinary 


time, 
hereinafter 


limestone decreases this activity 
towards water just as it will do with treated 
limestone. Too great activity of the quick- 
lime towards water is not a problem in many 
lime plants unless rotary kilns are used. 


Hydrated in Usual Manner with 
25% to 30% of Water 


“After grinding the quicklime we hydrate 
it in the ordinary way familiar to those 
skilled in the art of making finishing hy- 
drates. We prefer to use 25% to 30% of 
water based on the weight of the quicklime. 
The actual per cent of water necessarily 
varies with the particular stone that has been 
burned. We prefer to use as low a per cent 
of water as possible without leaving seriously 
objectionable amounts of incompletely hy- 
drated calcium oxide in the final hydrate. 


“The final hydrate produced by our proc- 
ess as thus far described is passed through a 
mill such as the Raymond or the Bonnett 
and finally bagged—all in the ordinary way 
familiar to those skilled in the art of mak- 
ing finishing limes, the result being a dry 
hydrated lime produced in accordance with 
our invention. When subsequently soaked 
overnight this hydrated lime has a plasticity 
as determined by an Emley-Berry plasticim- 
eter of above 200, so as to be within the 
range designated by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Circular No. 204, as ‘plastic or finish- 
ing limes. A dolomitic limestone from 
Pennsylvania which when analyzed showed— 


Magnesium carbonate................ 44.66% 
Calcium carbonate......... ne ae 54.68 
NWO OMI G 5s Se 47 
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when treated in accordance with our method 
as above described gave a plasticity number 
of 367 on the Emley-Berry plasticimeter, 
which puts the hydrates produced from ordi- 
nary dolomitic limestone by our process in 
the same class with the Woodville hydrates. 


“Not only is the plasticity referred to a 


ers 
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valuable characteristic, but the reduction in 
the activity of lime is also very valuable, 
especially in the cases of those quicklimes 
produced at low temperature or by short 
periods of burning at higher temperatures 
such as in rotary kilns, since these very 
active quicklimes cannot be handled in the 
ordinary manner, and, what is even more 
serious, they produce a ‘sandy’ or coarse, dry 
hydrated lime. Our quicklime is therefore 
superior under these conditions to ordinary 
untreated dolomitic quicklimes. 


“The plasticity referred to can be attained 
to some extent by using sodium sulphate 
and other similar salts in place of sodium 
chloride, which latter is preferred on account 
of its effectiveness and cheapness. As much 
as 2% of salt can be used without bad effect 
on the plasticity. Increasing the amount of 
salt makes the quicklime somewhat harder, 
but does not seem to interfere with the plas- 
ticity of the subsequently moistened dry hy- 
drate. 


“The salts which we add are those of the 
alkali metals having atomic weights between 
22 and 40, inclusive, thus including sodium 
and its equivalents, and are alkali metal salts 
of mineral acids. 

“Tt is not the idea of this invention to 
depart in any way from the methods of 
burning the dolomitic limestones and of hy- 
drating or treating the quicklimes or the 
hydrates as commonly carried out under the 
best commercial practices of today, but it is 
the idea of this invention to improve the 
quality of the quicklime and the products 
thereof by burning the ordinary dolomitic 
limestones in the presence of chemical salts 
such as are disclosed in this invention. 


Nine Claims Made for This Process 


“As will be evident to those skilled in the 
art, our invention permits of various modi- 
fications without departing from the spirit 
thereof or the scope of the appended claims. 
What we claim is :— 

“1. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding a 
mineral acid of an alkali metal thereto and 
calcining the same, producing a quicklime of 
retarded activity in slaking. 

“2. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding a 
sodium salt of a mineral acid thereto and 
calcining the same, and subsequently convert- 
ing it into a dry hydrate. 

“3. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding 
sodium chloride thereto and calcining the 
Same, producing a quicklime of retarded 
activity in slaking. 

“4. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding 
sodium chloride thereto and calcining the 
same and subsequently converting it into a 
dry hydrate. 

“5. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding a 
sodium salt of a mineral acid thereto in the 
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form of an aqueous solution and calcining 
the same, and subsequently converting it into 
a dry hydrate. 


“6. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding ap- 
proximately .60% of a mineral acid salt of 
an alkali metal, by weight, to the limestone 
and calcining the mixture and forming 
the resultant product into a dry hydrate. 

“7. The method of treating ordinary dolo- 
mitic limestone which consists in adding 
thereto a mineral acid salt of an alkali metal 
having an atomic weight between 22 and 40, 
inclusive, calcining the mixture and convert- 


Stone Production 


HE Bureau of Mines, Department of 

Commerce of the United States, has is- 
sued a preliminary report on the stone pro- 
duction of 1925, which shows an increase in 
both building stone and crushed stone for 
the year. 

Building stone increased 6% over 1924, the 
total being 30,115,000 cu. ft. More than one- 
half was limestone and the increase in this 
was 9%. Dressed granite increased about 
11% and marble 10%. Sandstone for build- 
ing showed a decrease of about 15%. Monu- 
mental stone showed a decrease of about 
8%. 

Street and road material in general 
showed increased sales in 1925, although 
sales of paving blocks (39,787,000 blocks, 
valued at $3,657,000) decreased 3% in quan- 
tity, and stone sold for flagstones (755,000 
cubic feet, valued at $562,000) decreased 7%. 
Stone sold for curbing (4,936,000 cubic feet, 
valued at $4,310,000) increased 297% in quan- 
tity. Total crushed stone amounted to about 
75,110,000 short tons, valued at $80,120,000 
in 1925, an increase of 10% in quantity, al- 
though final figures may show a somewhat 
higher percentage of increase. Crushed stone 
for concrete and road work (62,420,000 tons, 
valued at $69,750,000) increased 8% in quan- 
tity, and crushed stone reported as used for 
railroad ballast (12,690,000 tons, valued at 
$16,370,000) increased about 20%. 

Stone sold for fluxing to blast furnaces, 
open hearth steel works, smelters, and other 
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ing the resultant product into a dry hydrate. 

“8. The method of treating ordinary dolo. 
mitic limestone which consists in adding an 
alkali metal salt of a mineral acid thereto 
and calcining the same in a rotary kiln, 
producing a quicklime of retarded activity 
in slaking. 


“9, The method of treating ordinary dolo. 
mitic limestone which consists in adding an 
alkali metal salt of a mineral acid thereto 
and calcining the same in a rotary kiln, 
producing a quicklime of retarded activity 
in slaking, the salt being by weight approxi- 
mately .60% of the limestone treated.” 


Increased in 1925 


metallurgical plants, amounted to about 22,- 
634,000 short tons, valued at $17,100,000, an 
increase of 15%in quantity. 


Stone reported for refractory use, which 
includes dolomite, quartzite and mica schist, 
amounted to 1,224,000 short tons, valued ai 
$1,554,000, in 1925, an increase in quantity of 
12%. Raw dolomite reported as sold for the 
manufacture of refractories in , 1925 
amounted to 415,710 short tons, valued at 
$381,215. Besides this quantity, operators 
who both quarry and dead-burn or sinter 
dolomite reported 392,145 tons of sintered 
material, valued at $3,730,509. The quantity 
of raw dolomite reported was 35% more 
than in 1924, and the sintered material in- 
creased 19%. Quartzite (ganister) used in 
the manufacture of refractory brick, for fur- 
nace lining, and for the manufacture of 
ferro-silicon, amounted to 769,690 short tons, 
valued at $1,018,385. This was an increase 
of 2% in quantity. Sales of mica schist for 
furnace and kiln lining, which is quarried in 
Montgomery ‘County, Penn., near Edge Hill, 
amounted to 38,600 tons, valued at $154,400, 
an increase in quantity of 36%. 

Sales in 1925 of pulverized limestone for 
agricultural use amounted to about 1,970,000 
tons, valued at $2,300,000, an increase of 
46% in quantity over the sales for 1924. 

The accompanying table shows the esti- 
mated sales of stone in 1925 by uses and the 
sales for 1924 for comparison. 


STONE SOLD OR USED BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1924 and 1925, BY USES 


Use 
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Manufacturing industries (limestone and marble), 
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Furnace flux (limestone and marble), short tons....... 
Refractory stone (ganister, mica schist and dolo- 





Other uses (chiefly agricultural limestone), short tons 2,000,490 
..103,184,120 $161,870,113 


Total (quantities approximate, in short tons).. 














1924 1925 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 
. 28,352,380 $33,175,656 30,115,000 $34,687,000 
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19,690,490 15,839,868 22,634,000 17,100, 
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A Flux Stone Plant in Alabama 
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The Rockwood-Alabama Stone Company Have a De- 
posit of Very Pure Limestone Which They Work into 
Flux Stone, Rip-Rap and Dimension Building Stone 


HE Rockwood-Alabama Stone Co. quarry 

near Russellville, Ala., is unique in that, 
while it produces a number of products and 
operates three crushing plants, it produces 
no commercial crushed stone of the ordinary 
screened sizes. Its main product in point 
of tonnage is flux for the iron furnaces of 
Birmingham and Sheffield. Crusher dust is 
sold for agricultural limestone and large 
pieces are shipped for rip-rap, to be used 
in the various river improvement projects 
necessary to confine Southern rivers. In 
addition there is a large business in dimen- 





economical method but it is not. The strip- 
ping is full of boulders of good limestone 
and these are rolled down into the quarry 
as they are freed from the dirt and recov- 
ered in that way. Enough stone is recovered 
to justify the cost of the method over the 
use of a steam shovel. 


There are three 18-B Bucyrus shovels 


used in loading. These load into “Western” 
side dump cars which hold five tons each. 
They are hauled to the plant by three 12-ton 
Porter locomotives and one 12-ton locomo- 
tive made by the Vulcan Iron Works. 


The quarry. The band which shows in the center is worked in another 
place for dimension stone 


sion and cut stone, this being a more recent 
addition to the plant’s activities. 

The ledge quarried is a very pure oolitic 
limestone, running 99% or better in calcium 
carbonate. It stands 70 ft. high and there 
isa band some 35 ft. wide through the 
center of extremely firm and fine-grained 
stone from which dimension stone is cut. 
But in the regular quarry operation the 
Whole face is shot down in the usual way. 

The holes are drilled 5 ft. below the quarry 
floor and loaded with 60% and 40% Dupont 
powder. There is some 4%4 ft. of tamping 
Beal the top and half a box of powder is 
put in at the top of the hole to shatter the 
surface. Each shot brings down from 30,- 
000 to 40,000 tons of rock and but little pop 
shooting is needed to reduce the pieces toa 
size that can be handled by the shovels. 

Stripping is by hand and the dirt is hauled 
away in wagons. This looks to be an un- 


30x42-in. 
Buchanan jaw crusher, which is set below 
the ground level at the foot of the incline 
that goes to the secondary crushing and 


The primary crusher is a 


screening plant. Skips are used to haul the 
crusher discharge up the incline and these 
discharge to a small hopper above the No. 
7% Austin secondary crusher. The re- 
markable thing about this crusher is the 
way that it is installed. It is set on con- 
crete beams over a bin and the base of the 
crusher is some 60 ft. up in the air. There 
is some vibration when the crusher is fed 
light, but with a heavy feed the vibration 
is very little. While it is not considered 
good practice to set'so large a crusher in 
this way, the results seem to justify a de- 
parture from the regular rule, as it has been 
running in that position for more than a 
year without any serious effect on either the 
machine or: the building, so far as can be 
noticed. 

At present the only screening is that re- 
quired to remove the %-in. and finer size. 
The product of the crusher goes to a 48-in. 
by 18-ft. Austin screen, but all the sizes ex- 
cept the dust and the oversize of the screen 
go to the same bin. This product is flux 
stone used in the iron furnaces of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield. 

In the lower part of the plant is a second 
Austin crusher, a No. 6 machine. This is 
fed from stone which is hauled in from 
the quarry by wagons. The crusher prod- 
uct is elevated to the same screen as that 
which serves the No. 7% crusher and the 


qa! 





The main crushing plant. The platform in front is for wagon delivery 


to the lower crusher 
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product of the No. 6 goes to the same bin. 

In addition to the plant just described the 
company operates two small crushing plants 
which they call “wagon plants,” since the 
stone is all brought in by wagons. These 
are of very simple design. The wagons haul 
the stone up an incline and dump it into the 
hopper of a No. 5 Austin crusher. The 
crusher product goes to a revolving screen 
which removes the screenings. The over- 
size, which is flux stone, falls directly 
into a railroad car and the undersize 
(screenings) falls into another car. 

Mr. Bowers, the superintendent of the 
plant, says that these wagon operations pay 
very well, and that this is due to the kind 
of labor available. Skilled labor, such as is 
needed for running shovels and locomotives 
and keeping them in repair, is not very 
abundant in the South, while common labor, 
both colored and white, may be found easily. 
The men who load the wagons and drive 
them to the plants work on contract and 
make good wages, while the company gets 
its stone at a surprisingly low cost per ton, 
delivered in the hopper of the crusher. A 
further advantage is that there are no delays 
from waiting on the shipment of repair parts 
or the bringing in of skilled mechanics to 
make repairs, an expensive matter in an iso- 
lated situation such as these plants occupy. 

To keep one of these small plants going 
requires six wagons and 12 men, and such 
a plant can produce from 100 to 125 tons 








Left—Upper side of one of the “wagon plants.” 
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per day. Three additional men are required 
to run the plant and look after the loading 
of the cars. The contract price for loading 
stone and hauling it to the crusher has 
varied, but is 40 cents a load at present, and 
a load averages 2500 Ib. 

The No. 7% Austin crusher mentioned is 





The crusher is set over the bin at the 
left of the house, 60 ft. from the ground 


how the products go directly to cars 
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a veteran with a record of service to be 
proud of. The company has owned it for 
16 years and acquired it from a plant which 
had had some years of production before 
that. It has been through a fire and has 
been moved three or four times, but it 
stands up to its work as well as it ever did, 

Rip-rap, one of the products of the quarry, 
is shipped in considerable quantity. The 
specifications call for stones weighing from 
50 to 500 Ib., and these are produced in a 
simple and easy way. Large blocks of stone 
are loaded on the railroad car by a derrick, 
and any pieces which are too large are 
broken by a little pop shot. A considerable 
part of the rip-rap shipped is waste from 
the dimension stone quarry, but some of it 
comes from the wagon plants where it js 
loaded on the cars by hand. 

The dimension stone plant has the usual 
equipment of saws and lathes and is kept 
very busy, as the beauty of this stone causes 
it to be in great demand. It is what is 
known as a variegated stone, being streaked 
with a darker gray than the main mass, the 
effect being almost that of marble. 

Sand from Spruce Pine, Ala., is used for 
sawing. It is a pale yellow sand almost 
pure silica, and to the eye it appears to be 
around 20-mesh in fineness. 

The little village where the plant is lo- 
cated is six miles from Russellville, and it 
is called Rockwood. In appearance it re- 
minds one of a Western mining camp, with 





Right—Lower side of same plant showing 
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the board houses standing in the pines, re- 
jieved by an occasional log house of an 
earlier date, and the company store as the 
center of everything. ; 
Russellville, which is the plant’s post office 
address, is a progressive town with 3500 in- 
habitants. It is situated in the Cumberland 
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The question arises, 
therefore, why, if contract awards devel- 
ops such a high volume in the first half 
of 1926, did not building material prices 
revert to the upward trend of the first 
half of 1924 and 1925 and go on up to 
new and dizzier heights? 
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The dimension stone plant. Waste from this plant furnishes part 
of the crusher feed 


mountains, 20 miles from Sheffield and Flor- 
ence, twin towns, which are becoming im- 
portant from their nearness to the Muscle 
Shoals dam. furnaces in 
these places and much of the ore they use 
comes from Russellville, as does the lime- 
stone flux. 


There are iron 


At Russellville is the government quarry 
for limestone, which was to be used in the 
manufacture of nitrates at Muscle Shoals. 
During the Rockwood-Alabama 
quarry was taken over by the government 
and worked for limestone to be used at 
Muscle Shoals. Crusher dust from this 
quarry is still sold to the government to be 


war the 


used as fine aggregate in concrete at the 
dam. 

The main offices of the Rockwood-Ala- 
bama Stone Co. are in Nashville, Tenn. 
A. D. Creighton is president, J. S. Dunbar 
is vice-president and W. F. Creighton is 
secretary-treasurer. A. T. Bowers is in 
charge of plant operation. 

The company has opened a new quarry at 
Waco, near the government quarry referred 
to above. 


Labors’ \Wages Up; Building 
Material Prices Down 


|‘ the pressure of demand that character- 

zed the first six months of 1924 and 
1925, a demand that culminated at the 
end of each year in the successive smash- 
mg of construction records so far as vol- 
ume was concerned, building material 
Prices delivered on the job in New York 
City attained ever increasing heights, says 
a recent Dow Service Building Report, 





The basic building material market as it 
now functions in the metropolitan district 
of New York is nearer an actual cost basis 
than it has probably ever been before. 
Competition for desirable business is get- 
ting keener and keener every day. If a 
buyer gets any kind of a cut in price on 
any building commodity he purchases to- 
day he is getting it either because he is 
buying in extraordinary quantity, the 
profit, or the 
buyer is getting short weight, short meas- 


seller is cutting his own 


ure or short service or the material has 
been stolen. 

Instead of pushing up prices in accord- 
ance with the increased demand for ma- 
terials, equipment and appliances that has 
followed the heavy award of contracts 
within the first half of 1926, the tendency 
is to adjust costs to margins in such a 
way as to not scare the prospective builder 
out of the picture at a time when increase 
in wages were bound to jolt him some- 
what in his determination to proceed. 


That building trades 
wages has actually accomplished that re- 
sult has already been seen by the 22.8% 
drop in projected building plans filed. Had 
building material prices risen to the point 
that at times demand seemed to have dic- 
tated, even the sustaining volume of con- 
tract awards would have shown a decline 
instead of an actual increase. 

This is not a mere surface indication 
of a passing trend or wave or reform. It 
is genuine enough and permanent enough 
to command the attention of big business 
interests with 
struction in 


the increase in 


the result that while con- 
contemplation sees fit to 


un 
—" 


wait, the building material interests are 
taking steps to get in line for the far 
more aggressive competition that is soon 
to come, not only between trade and trade, 
but between industry and industry. 

A notable example of this is found in 
the incorporation on July 1 of the Na- 
tional Building Units Corp., recently or- 
ganized by Charles R. Flint and Co. of 
25 Broad street, New York City, a cor- 
poration capitalized for many millions of 
dollars, having 25,000 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 350,000 shares 
of no par value. 

According to Mr. Flint, whose agents 
have been studying the situation hereto- 
fore described from a national point of 
view, the time has come when the build- 
ing public will be given ex-parte data 
concerning the best and cheapest material 
to specify in its building and the National 
Building Units Corp. will have a plan and 
scope that will give the prospective builder 
exactly the data he wants and will put 
service at his disposal in the matter of 
getting the material onto the job, honest 
of weight and quality and serviced by a 
company big enough to consider the buy- 
er’s needs over and above the seller’s de- 
sire to market his stock. 


Limestone Company Employes 
Secure Group Insurance 
CCORDING to a recent announcement 
by the Employes Welfare Association 
Co., all em- 
ployes of the company including the G. W. 
Johnson companies, with plants located in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia 
have the option of the group insurance poli- 
Equitable Life 
ciety of the United States. 
The policies became effective on June 29, 


of the Pittsburgh Limestone 


cies of the Assurance So- 


1926, and the employees had until July 15 to 
take out policies under this plan without 
any medical examinations, but after that time 
the employees taking out insurance are re- 
quired to pass the examinations. 

The companies were insured by M. J. Don- 
elly, local agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and the plan involves according 
to information about $3,000,000. 
ule includes all employees with salaries from 
$1,000 to $3,000 and over. 

It is understood that about 2,000 men will 
be effected by this new group ruling. Off- 
cers of the company formed an active part 
in putting through the plan. 


The sched- 


The only re- 
quirement in the taking out of the insurance 
to the employees is that they must be mem- 
bers of the Employees Welfare Association. 
—New Castle (Penn.) News. 


High-Alumina Cements 
N the article on high-alumina hydraulic 
cements published in the June 26 issue, the 
values of Al,O, and Fe,O; of the portland 


cement “E” (Table 1, p. 60) should have 
read Al.O,, 6.88% and Fe.O,, 2.25%. 
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General view of the big plant, with some of the delivery trucks 


Making Gravel Aggregate to Order 


Fort Worth Sand and Gravel Company Has Unique 
Arrangements for Crushing and Mixing Sized Material 


HE latest unit added by the Fort Worth 

Sand and Gravel Co., Fort Worth Tex., 
is the largest and most modern gravel wash- 
ing, grading and remixing plant in the 
southwest. Located in Riverside, a suburb 
of Fort Worth, it overlooks a large de- 
posit of sand and gravel in an old river 
channel just north of the Trinity river 
(which divides the city). The company 
now takes material from three pits in the 
Fort Worth territory and operates two gravel 
washing plants and a central concrete mix- 
ing plant within the corporate limits of the 
city. These are the only large sand and 
gravel operations carried on in the Fort 
Worth territory, although several pits are 
turning out bank run material in a small 
way. In fact, the new Riverside plant stands 
over some old pits which, after being worked 
by pick and shovel methods for over a quar- 
ter of a century, have had their resources 
only scratched. Millions of tons of aggre- 
gate are yet to be taken from this deposit, 
which is one of the largest in Texas, a state 
comparatively poor in gravel. 

The Riverside plant has a capacity for 
3600 tons daily, and brings the washed 
gravel output of the company up to 4400 
tons per day. It was built to meet the 
greatly increased demand for washed and 
graded aggregate in the city of Fort Worth 


By J. W. Triplett 
Fort Worth, Texas 


and the surrounding territory, which includes 
a population of over a million. This vear’s 
building activities are running 50% greater 
than ever before and 100% greater than last 
year. 

Users of aggregate formerly taking pit 
run material have been rapidly won over to 
a higher standard since the Fort Worth 





Face of Birdville deposit 


Sand and Gravel Co. installed its first wash- 
ing plant in 1919, This older plant is a 
gravity screen washer of 800 tons capacity. 
The central concrete mixing plant was placed 
in operation in 1924 near this washer on the 
edge of the business district. Now with the 
big new plant producing since April, the com- 
pany’s service to users of concrete has been 
perfected according to the better standards 
of the sand and gravel industry. 

An outstanding feature of the new plant 
is the remix process for concrete aggregate. 
By this process the various sizes of sand 
and gravel, after being washed and graded, 
are remixed in prescribed proportions to 
produce concrete of the greatest strength by 
laboratory test. Customers may order and 
receive the particular grading they desire 
and their most exacting demands are met. 
The Fort Worth Testing Laboratories re- 
port the pit-run aggregate around the cily 
produces a concrete that breaks under a 
crushing test of 2500 lb. per square inch of 
less, and that concrete made with the “pre- 
determined” aggregate from this plant stands 
a crushing test of 5500 lb. per square inch. 

The bank material comes from three large 
pits. One is 53 miles south in Hill county, 
on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
way; one is 4%4 miles east at Birdville, - 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Rail- 
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way, and the Riverside pit, which is also 
on the Rock Island, within the corporate 
limits of Fort Worth, and just about one 
mile east of the business district. Both the 
latter pits are in the switching limits of 
the city. 

The Hill county pit turns out mostly 
read gravel and railroad ballast. The de- 
posit is from 8 ft. to 10 ft. in thickness and 
has a light overburden averaging 1% ft. 
Operations are carried on with a Pawling 
and Harnischfeger dragline, powered with a 
gasoline motor, having a 40-ft. boom and a 
y-yd. bucket, and a 60-ton Baldwin loco- 
motive fired with oil. One mile of standard 
gage track is used. It is skidded by labor 
in sections whenever a change of location is 
made, which is the most economical method 
in this territory. Over 325 acres are worked 
in the Hill county pit. 


At Birdville the overburden averages 4 ft. 
and the gravel deposit 12 ft. Digging equip- 
ment consists of a Northwest dragline and a 
Bucyrus dragline. The Northwest has a 
l-yd. bucket on a 50-ft. boom and is pow- 
ered with a Twin City: gasoline motor. The 
Bucyrus is a steam driven machine. It 
swings a 100-ft. boom and a 4%-yd. bucket. 
From boom to center casting is 20 ft., giving 
the bucket a swing of 240 ft. An interest- 
ing feature of this machine is that natural 
gas is used in the boiler for fuel from a 
pipe line nearby. This fuel is reported as 
cheap and very satisfactory. Land above 
the deposit is level. No fills are required to 


lay tracks, which are standard gage. Tracks 
in this it are also skidded by labor. The 
deposit covers a strip 34 by 1% miles. 
Three atid one-half miles of tracks are used. 
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Face of Riverside deposit, part of which is under water 


Material is loaded on Western side-dump 
cars which are pulled by another 60 hp. 
Baldwin locomotive also fired with oil. Bal- 
last for the railroads of the territory is 
loaded from pit run material at this opera- 
tion. 

At the Riverside pit different methods are 
demanded. The excavating is done without 
skidding the tracks, which go through the 
center of the pit instead of around the rim. 
The work is confined to a strip about 200 
yd. wide and two miles long and two miles 
of track are laid the entire length of the 
deposit. A Bucyrus, class 24, electrically 
driven dragline is used in this pit. This 
machine is powered by a General Electric 
motor of 120 hp. The boom is 100 ft. long 
and the bucket has a capacity of 5 yd. An- 
other Pawling and Harnischfeger dragline 
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General view of concrete mixing plant and gravity washing plant 


exactly like the one in the Hill county pit 
is used as well. There is also an Erie steam 
shovel of 3% yd. capacity. All these ma- 
chines have caterpillar traction. Gravel and 
sand are stratified and average 35 ft. in 
thickness with an overburden of from 4 to 
8 ft. From 10 to 20 ft. of the deposit is 
found under water. An 80 hp. Baldwin 
locomotive pulls Western side dump cars 
to and from the plant. 
are oil burning. 


All the locomotives 


Standard gage tracks lie on both sides of 
the Riverside plant and cars may be loaded 
or emptied on either track. Bank material 
is received in one large underground hopper, 
15x27 ft. at the top, which is set between 
the tracks and has 120 cu. yd. capacity. An 
interesting feature of this hopper is the 
grizzly, made of 50 Ib. steel rails. It was 
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Settling tank designed by the company showing sluiceways to tank and back to 
storage bin 


constructed with the idea of allowing trucks 
to drive on the hopper if necessary. The 
rails are inverted and set flush with the 
top of the 15 in. concrete walls of the hop- 
per. The grizzly retains oversize greater 
than 4 in. There is very little of this over- 
size. It is reduced with a sledge hammer 
and sent in with the other material at con- 
venient times. 

At the bottom of the hopper the material 
‘is distributed by a Telsmith plate feeder 24x 
60 in. to a 24 in. conveyor belt having 103 
ft. centers. Material is discharged from the 
belt into a rotary scalping screen 12 ft. 
above ground. This screen has an overall 
length of 12 ft. and is divided into three 
sections each 4 ft. long. Perforations in the 
first section are 1 in., in the second section 
1¥% in. and in the third section 2 in. Here 
is where the extreme flexibility of this plant 
begins. Normally oversize greater than 2% 
in, goes to the crusher, but the chutes under 
the 1%-in. and the 2'%-in. screens are divided 
and equipped with sliding and trap gates so 
that fines from either or both these screens 
may be sent through the crusher. By using 
these gates and chutes, material is sized 1-in., 
1%-in. or 2%-in. down before going into 
the washing section of the plant. By open- 
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the conveyor belt sending only sizes under 
1%-in. to the washer. This flexibility jg 
the keynote of the entire plant. 
This discharge from the crusher is fed to 
a 16-in. belt conveyor, having 53-ft. centers, 
which runs in the opposite direction to the 
first conveyor and discharges on it, sending 
the crushed material again through the scalp- 
ing screen. Fines from the scalper are fed 
to another 24-in. conveyor belt which has 
153-ft. centers. It discharges at the top 
of the plant 56 ft. above ground into a mix- 
ing box where the material is met by an 
8-in. stream of water and carried into the 
rotary scrubbing and grading screen. This 
screen has a length of 20 ft. and is 4 ft, 
in diameter. It has the following sections: 
5-ft. scrubber, 11-ft. screen with 34-in. per- 
forations, 4-ft. screen with 1%4-in. perfora- 
tions and a sand jacket screen around the 
34-in. screen 9 ft. long and divided into two 
sections—a 5-ft. section having %-in. and a 
4-ft. section having %-in. perforations. 
Water from a 4-in. pipe plays 








Looking down on main screen from top of plant 


ing the gates to the crusher under the sec- 
ond and third sections of the scalping screen 
everything over 1 in. goes into the crusher. 
Or the gate in the chute under the 2%-in. 
screen may be opened to the crusher and 
the gate under the 1%-in. screen opened to 


Storage tank and pumping plant 


on the material in the scrub- 
ber and 34-in. screen to break 
up dirt and give the sand and 
gravel a thorough rinsing. 
The fine sand and _ coarse 
sand go into separate chutes to 
Telsmith automatic sand set- 
tling tanks. Sand is recovered 
by the Telsmith method of 
automatic valves which open 
when the weight of the sand 
is sufficient and close before 
the dirt reaches the bottom. 
Water and very fine sand flow 
to a corrugated sheet iron tank 
on the ground by way of a 
long chute. This tank is the 
type ordinarily used for stor- 
age of oil, water, etc. It is 
about 10 ft. in diameter and 
12 ft. in height. Separation is 
accomplished by gravity flow. 
The tank fills and overflows 
when the plant is running. The base of 
the tank is of concrete, which extends 
18 in. out all around the bottom and 
has a rim raised about 6 in. to catch the 
overflow. This overflow water is carried 
by a 12-in. sluiceway to a culvert under the 


Well and pump house 
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conveyor and railways near the hopper and 
empties in the storage tank on the other side 
of the plant. It has an opportunity to clear 
by settling before being taken up by the 
pumping plant and sent through again. Sand 
comes out of the galvanized tank through a 
2¥-in. pipe at the level of the concrete rim 
and empties into a sump dug in the ground, 
which is red clay. Of course a great amount 
of water is discharged with the sand. The 
water is allowed to overflow into the same 
culvert leading back to the storage tank. 
The fine sand which settles in the sump is 
recovered by a clamshell after a few days’ 
running has filled it to the top. It is sold 
for use as engine sand and similar purposes. 
This method of recovery for fine sand, which 
usually goes to waste, is wholly the design 
of the Fort Worth Sand and Gravel Co. 
The chutes which carry the gravel and 
sand from the screens to the bins have ad- 












Rear of scalping and crushing sections 
in foreground 
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Central concrete mixing plant 


justable gates and slides so that the smaller 
sizes may be thrown into the bins with the 
larger in any proportion which may be de- 
sired. The remixing is done to conform to 
the specifications of the architect, engineer 
or other customer. Or if the mixture is 
left to the judgment of the company the 
best aggregate that can be made for the 
work is sent, tests having already been made 
to determine the proportions best suited to 
various kinds of work. The ability to turn 
out “made to order” aggregate is found to 
have a strong influence in selling the com- 
pany’s products. 

When strict grading is desired the gates 
are opened to the bins and opened or closed 
in the chutes so as to send each size to its 
separate bin. From the screen to the bins 
16 ft. of headroom is necessary in order to 
allow for the arrangement of chutes, side- 
chutes, gates, etc. All the bins are 20 ft. 
high and 12x20 ft. in size except one sand 
bin, 24x20 ft. 

City trucks 
chutes directly under the bins. 
are loaded on 
the plant. 
most 


from 
Railway cars 
tracks at both 
These chutes include one of the 
interesting 


delivery are loaded 


the sides of 
features of the washing 
given aggregate at this plant. A 12-in. sec- 
tion of the bottoms of the chutes is removed 
in each one and a %-in. screen section is 
inserted. A final rinsing is given the mate- 
rial as it comes out by water being played 
on the gravel above the screen from )%-in. 
perforations in 2%-in. pipes. The water 
passes through a sluice back to the storage 
plant. This latter process is illustrative of 
the company’s desire to turn out the finest 
products possible. 

A well, an earthen storage tank and two 
pumping plants are the essential factors in 
the water supply system. The well is 15x 
25 ft. It was dug out by a dragline and is 


wn 
uw 


right in the gravel deposit about 
from the plant. 


150 yd. 
A concrete wall is planned 
for the well in the near future. There is 
no lack of water, as the Trinity river is 
only about 250 yd. from the plant, and could 
be utilized in case a very dry season cur- 
tailed the supply. A 4-in. Gould centrifugal 
force pump sends the water through a 4-in. 
line to the storage tank at the plant, raising 
it about 25 ft. This first pump is operated 
by a 20 hp. General Electric motor. From 
the earthen storage tank, which is 10 ft. in 
depth and has an average circumference of 
35 ft., the water is lifted by an 8-in. Gould 
centrifugal force pump driven by a 50 hp. 
Westinghouse motor. The water is deliv- 
ered by an 8-in. pipe to the mixing box and 
it is from this pipe that the fed 
which carries the final rinsing spray deliv- 
ered in the chutes. 


pipe is 


All the power used at the plant is fur- 
nished by electricity. There are three mo- 
tors in addition to those driving the pumps. 
A 25 hp. Wagner motor turns the convey- 
ors leading from the hopper and the crusher. 
The crusher is powered by a 50 hp. West- 
inghouse motor. The long conveyor belt 
and the scrubbing and grading screens are 
driven by a Wagner motor of 50 hp. 

It is interesting to note that storage of 
material is practically eliminated by the ca- 
pacity of the plant to reduce all sizes to 
under 1 in. It is never necessary to store 
When not in 
demand they are reduced to the size desired. 
Occasional over supplies of sand are stored 
in a cleaned out section of the pit. Costly 
rehandling charges are avoided, yet the cus- 


the larger sizes of gravel. 


tomer gets the exact blend or size he prefers. 

The Smith Engineering Works of Mil- 
waukee are the designers of the plant. They 
also furnished most of the equipment. Where 
credit is not otherwise given in this article 
Telsmith equipment is in use. 

The other two plants of the company, the 
gravity washing and screening plant and the 
central concrete mixing plant, are located 
on the Rock Island railway close in to the 
business district of Fort Worth. The older 
washing plant is now used as an auxiliary 
producer when the demand is for more than 
the new plant can supply or when the na- 
ture of the orders makes the use of 
smaller plant more economical. It 
of Telsmith construction. 
800 tons. 

The central concrete mixing plant is capa- 
ble of turning out 600 cu. yd. of ready 
mixed concrete per day. Two Ransome mix- 


the 
is also 
Daily capacity is 


ers of 1 yd. capacity are used. Aggregate 
is elevated by a 60-ft. Telsmith bucket ele- 


vator equipped with buckets 9x7 in. Cement 
is carried up by two belt elevators. Screw 
conveyors take it into the mixers. Seven 


men are required 
when both mixers 
when only one is 


to run the mixing plant 
are in use and four men 
running. Nearly all the 
concrete for local flat work comes from this 
plant. Its operation has previously been 
more fully described in a previous issue of 


Rock Propucts. 
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Some European Types of Lime Kilns 


By H. Halbig 


Translated from Tonindustrie-Zeitung by Margaret Arronet Corbin 


Every lime manufacturere is continually 
striving to reduce his cost of production. 
Primarily he is interested in reducing his 
fuel costs, and as a consequence, in plan- 
ning new installations he will select a type 
of kiln which not only will give the highest 
fuel ratio, but which also permits the use 
of a cheaper and usually a lower grade 
fuel. 

His other attempts will be directed 
towards reducing the cost of labor by 
the use of automatic devices. The lime 
industry today numbers several types of 
kilns which apparently satisfy these require- 
ments. 

The relative advantages of different 
methods of firing will be considered below. 
The selection of fuel will be discussed 
further, followed by a description of cer- 
tain types of kilns appearing as outstand- 
ing due to their high production, low fuel 
consumption and labor-saving devices. 

Lime is now burned almost exclusively 
in ring or shaft kilns, which may be fired 
with solid fuel introduced directly into 
the kiln. Both types of kilns, however, 
are equally adapted to gas firing, ie., in- 
jection of natural or producer gas. The 
shaft kiln is particularly adapted to gas 
firing, due to its relatively narrow cross 
section. Though the ring kiln may also 
be successfully operated with gas, solid 
fuel is still the predominantly used fuel 
for this type of kiln. Gas has several 
advantages over coal, particularly in the 
case of the shaft kiln. As a result of this, 
shaft kilns today make almost exclusive 
use of this type of fuel. The following 
advantages are claimed for gas fired kilns: 


Gas-Fired and Coal-Fired Kiln 
Compared 


Kilns of smaller dimensions yield the 
same output, thus reducing the cost of 
construction. 

The firing of different kilns may be 
centralized in a central gas plant, thus 
reducing the cost of labor. 

By varying the proportions of gas and 
air, by mixing these two substances be- 
fore admission to the kiln, by gradual 
addition of air to the gas, and by vary- 
ing the pressure and 
velocity of the gas and 
air, different conditions 
may be _ produced 
within the kiln. 
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The air supply may 
be strongly preheated, 
and thus bring about 
a considerable reduc- 


tion in the amount of fuel that is required. 

The lime made is free from impurities. 

A considerable reduction in fuel con- 
sumption is achieved; as the fuel con- 
sumption of a coal fired kiln is 20-30%, 
while that of the gas fired kiln is only 
8-10% of the charge. 

Direct coal firing of shaft kilns has 
many disadvantages which decrease its 
desirability: 

Whenever the layers of fuel become too 
thick, which is easily possible through 
carelessness of the operator, the air sup- 
ply ceases to be uniform; only partial 
combustion of the fuel takes place, and a 
part of the unburned fuel is removed 
with the burned lime. 

The volatile constituents of the fuel 
are easily driven off and escape into the 
air when there is an insufficient air sup- 
ply for combustion. 

There must be always an excess supply 
of air; consequently, the air is only partly 
preheated and a reduction of the tem- 
perature of combustion results. 

Direct coal firing results in the forma- 
tion of gases with a high CO, content, 
while producer gas has a high CO and H 
content. 


Types of Gas Used 
The gas-fired kiln is used in nearly all 
large modern lime plants. The gas used 
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may be the product of complete or par- 
tial combustion, or may be natural, fur- 
nace or coke oven gas. Complete com- 
bustion of the gas requires a large supply 
of air. The gases enter the kiln at their 
high temperatures upon being mixed with 
sufficient preheated air to insure complete 
combustion. The gas producer of the par- 
tial combustion types admits only suff- 
cient air to form CO. The gas is then 
admitted to the -kiln upon being mixed 
with preheated air, causing combustion 
to take place within the kilns. Experience 
shows that the latter type of gas pro- 
ducer is to be greatly preferred to the 
former. 


The question frequently arises whether 
it is advisable to build separate gas gen- 
erating units for every kiln, or whether 
these should be localized in one cen- 
tral gas plant away from the kilns. The 
advantage of building gas producers as 
units with the kilns is that the gas then 
enters the kiln at a temperature of 400-600 
deg. C. The use of this method of con- 
struction is advisable only in smaller in- 
stallations with ordinary gas producers 
burning a coal with low moisture content. 
A central plant is to be preferred in large 
plants. The use of simple built-in pro- 
ducers would not be efficient here, as 
their operation and stoking would re- 
quire excessive labor. Automatic stokers 
should be used for furnaces of large 
capacity. When coal is used, the gas 
plant should not be too far from the lime 
kilns, so as to reduce the length of the 
gas distributing system. In long pipes, 
the coal gas may leave deposits of tar in 
cold weather, due to the cooling effect. 
Adequate insulation should be provided to 
prevent this occurrence. 


When lignite or peat gas is used, a 
separate gas plant is always more desir- 
able, for the following reasons: 

Both lignite and peat have a high mois- 
ture content, that of the former running 
around 60%. To prevent the lowering of 
kiln temperature by the evaporation of 
the moisture present in the gas, it is 
necessary to drive off this moisture be- 
fore the gas enters the 
kiln. The combustion 
temperature of gas, 
when free from mois- 
ture, is about 1600 deg. 
C.; when containing 
moisture, 1200 deg. C. 
The temperature of 
lignite gas, when free 
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from moisture, is sufficiently high for lime 
burning. To give the moist gases a chance to 
jose their moisture before entering the 
kiln, they are made to pass through a 
water separator. 

In ordinary gas producers with water 
seal and central blast and steam supply, 
an ordinary boiler coal with up to 15% 
ash may be reduced to gas. In using 
lignite, particular attention should be given 
to the size of the lumps. When peat is 
ysed, dense layers are formed in the pro- 
ducer and the air cannot penetrate to all 
parts of the furnace at the required rate. 
This results in a considerable reduction 
of output. Good results may be obtained 
with lumps of 6 to 9 in. in diameter. A 
better method is that of using briquets, 
as the moisture content of the fuel is 
thus reduced from 15-20%. These briquets, 
having an average heat value of 1400-1500 
W.E.,+ are very well adapted to the heat- 
ing of lime kilns. 

When automatic stokers are used, boiler 
coal with 30% ash may be used advan- 
tageously. 


Efficient Gas Producers 


In general, it may be said that every 
type of gas producer is adapted to 
heating a lime kiln. Even the old 
Siemens producer is 
still frequently en- 
countered today with 
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capacity of 25 tons of burned lime. Their 
fuel consumption, when coal gas of about 
6500 W.E. is used, is 17-19% of the out- 
put, or 8-9% of the limestone charge. The 
installation consists of four kilns, of 
which each two are connected at the top. 
Their cross section is rectangular with 
rounded corners and slightly widened at 
the center. The gas producers have also 
a rectangular cross section and are pro- 
vided with plane grates with oval open- 
ings for admission of air. They also 
have a water seal. Stoking 
proceeds from two sides. 
The producers receive a 
blast of 450 mm. W.S., 
which is admitted below 
the grate. Steam is also 
admitted below the grate. 
The coal feed 
consists of a coni- 
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limestone charge is fed by electrically 
driven elevators. The lime is removed 
through four doors in the lower part of 
the kilns. It slides along an inclined 
chute provided with a separating screen 
into the cars standing below. The fines 
fall through the screen into the cars on 
the narrow-gage track. To facilitate oper- 
ation, control openings are located along 
the longitudinal dimension of the cross 
section. Peepholes are provided at dif- 
ferent levels through which the processes 
may be observed and obstructions re- 
moved. Special attention was given in 
planning this layout to provide substan- 
tial foundations. The required expansion 
joints were put between the refractory 
lining and the walls of the kilns. 

The installation is particularly adapted 
to the burning of lump lime. The per- 
centage of fines is very low, generally 
below 1%. 

Below are given production data of the 
type of kilns described, when operating 


with coal and lignite respectively: 


Kiln Fired by Gas Made from Coal 


Limestone 
charge per 
kiln per 24 
hours ...... 40 tons 
Lime output 
per 24 
hours 


Coal (heat 























natural or forced 
draft. It has the dis- 











advantage of not be- 
ing equal to heavy de- 
mand. Some types are 
simple vertical furnaces with central air and 
steam supply. The latter prevents the 
baking of the clinkers and produces rela- 
tively large quantities of hydrogen which 
improve the quality of the gas. All grades 
of fuel may be used in this type of a 
producer. 

The best and most efficient producer is 
that provided with automatic stokers, as 
they effect considerable saving in labor. 
In large plants this item acquires greater 
and greater importance and speaks in 
lavor of the automatic stokers. 


The Modern Lime Kiln 


The cross section of the modern gas- 
fired shaft kiln may be circular, oval 
r rectangular with rounded corners and 
a built-up core at the center. The latter 
system generally consists of several units, 
the kilns being built side by side, con- 
hected by one common wall of masonry. 
The kilns are built in two rows with lime 
chutes facing one another. The lime is 
transported on tracks laid between the 
TOWS of kilns, 


Fig. 1 shows a lime kiln installation of 


which several have been 
and are operating success- 
kilns have as a rule a daily 


this type, of 
actually built 
fully. Thes: 
eee 


thermal des 


equals 3.968 B.t. 


_ ‘ignates Warmeeinheit, or one metric 


_ is the kilogram-calorie and 








cal hopper. For better control, repairs and 
cleaning, the gas producers are provided 


with doors. The coal reaches the pro- 
ducers on tracks running along the kilns. 
A narrow-gage track is also provided in 
the pit for removal of ashes. 


Kiln Types 


This type of kiln is adapted to all types 
of heating. The kiln shaft is substantially 
built and tapers towards the top. A gas 
distributing system is located in the burn- 
ing zone of the kiln. The producer gas 
enters the flues at its own temperature 
and passes into the kiln through uni- 
formly spaced valves, first being mixed 
with a definite amount of air, which is 
preheated inside the kiln and producer 
walls to a temperature of 250 deg. C. 
Most of the air supply, however, enters 
the kiln through the cooler, where it is 
preheated by the burned lime, serving to 
cool the latter before being mixed with 
the gas entering the burning zone. At 
the lowest point of the ascending gas 
flues a common pipe is provided to carry 
off the moisture contained in the gas and 
the tar. Each kiln has two charging 
openings reinforced by steel frames and 
operated by means of levers. Between 
these is the stack, with a regulating valve 
permitting the escape of waste gases. The 





value) ....6300 W.E. 
Coal con- 

sumption 

per 24 

hours ...... 4-5 tons 

The fuel consump- 
tion is thus 18% of the output or 10% of 
the charge. 


Kiln Fired by Gas Made from Lignite 


Limestone charge per kiln per 


PAP ONES css oo ccna ees 40 tons 
Lime output per 24 hours............ 22.5 tons 
Lignite (heat value).................... 2200 W.E. 


Lignite consumption per 24 hr... 13.5 tons 


The fuel consumption here is 60% of 
the output or 34% of the charge. The 
volume capacity in both cases is equal to 
75 cu.m. and the period of calcination 
is 75 hours. It is evident that despite 
the low heat value of lignite its heat units 
are used up satisfactorily. 


Another type of kiln is a kiln with 
round cross section and a built-up “core” 
at the center. This kiln has also given 
good results in practice. It is shown in 
Fig. 2. This installation is generally 
planned for a daily output of 28-30 tons 
and is particularly adapted to a charge 
whose lumps do not exceed over 9 in. in 
diameter. 


As shown on the illustration, the kiln 
is provided with automatic feed. The car 
located in the pit is loaded from the 
tracks immediately, above. It is then 
raised mechanically and discharged auto- 
matically, returning to its original loca- 
tion. A conical hopper is provided at 
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the charge to permit uniform distribution 
of the limestone in the kiln. 

The kiln has a built-in core at the 
center made of refractory brick through 
which the secondary supply of air is ad- 
mitted to the kiln. The air is preheated 
by the brick to a temperature of 250 deg. C. 
The gas is admitted from the producers 
through a after its 
dust content has been allowed to settle. 
It enters the kiln 


distributing system 


through uniformly 
spaced valves upon being mixed with the 
primary air supply, which is preheated 
by the masonry to 150 deg. C. Burning 
proceeds with extreme uniformity and the 
efficiency of this kiln is very high. From 
the point of view of operating cost, this 
type of kiln appears more favorable than 
the one described before. 


Built-in Core Stores Heat 


The special advantage of the built-in 
core is that it is a heat storer. 
is drawn through six 
equal intervals. 


The lime 
doors located at 
A narrow-gage track runs 
around the kiln along which the burned 
lime is transported. The blast is regu- 
lated by a valve located at the bottom 
end of the stack, which is operated from 
below. Peepholes are provided at dif- 
ferent levels to observe the operation of 
the kiln and to remove possible obstruc- 
tions. 

This kiln has three gas producers with 
square cross section, conical feed, water 
seal, plane grate and central blast and 

steam supply. The blast pres- 
‘ sure is 450-500 mm. W.S. 

The producers operate suc- 
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cessfully in spite of the high ash content of 
the coal. Steam prevents the formation of 
clinkers. Two producers are in constant use 
while the third is being cleaned. 

In using a high grade coal of about 
6200 W.E. the coal consumption amounts 
to not more than 18-19% of the lime out- 
put. As the kiln has a daily output of 
28-30 tons, the coal consumption is not 
higher than 6 tons per 24 hours. 


Large Automatic Kiln 


A similar installation of considerably 
greater capacity, producing 70-75 tons of 
lime per 24 hours, is shown in Fig. 3. The 
kiln is exceptional for a shaft kiln as to 
dimensions and production. The height of 
the kiln proper is about 25 m. (about 83 
ft.) and the diameter of the shaft area is 
6 m. (about 20 ft.).. No chimney is pro- 
vided here; the waste gases are removed 
by suction, as it is planned to recover the 
carbon dioxide. The limestone is brought 
to the kiln on a double electrically driven 
elevator, which serves two kilns and is 
used for passenger service as well. The 
rock has a diameter of 80-200 mm. (3% 
to 9 in.). A conical feed is located at the 
center of the charge opening and is bal- 
anced by counterweights. Drawing of 
the kiln proceeds automatically, as well 
as transportation of the lime. At the 
bottom of the cooler are provided six 
automatic draw shears for discharging into 
cars passing below. These cars are in 
continuous operation, running without in- 
terruption under the lime chutes, collect- 
ing their contents and discharging them 


automatically into an elevator pit. The 
drawing of lime thus becomes a continuous 


operation. 

So far, shaft kilns using 
gas as fuel have never been 
built of such dimensions. 
Special attention was there- 
fore given in planning this 
kiln to provide adequate 
heating facilities. The gas 
is generated in a gas pro- 
ducer whose shaft diameter 
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is 3 m. long and which is provided with 
automatic stoking devices. The gas passes 
through a dust arrester with a baffle and 
flows from here to the distributing system 
around the circumference of the kiln and 
in the built-up core as well, so that double 
heating results. Both gas supplies are 
easily regulated and are independent of 
each other. Both are in constant use 
during operation. The gas valves of the 
kiln and of the core are located at the 
same level, have a radial direction, and 
receive a small quantity of air preheated 
in the kiln or core masonry to about 100- 
300 deg. C. The main supply of air, 
which is preheated in the cooler, is ad- 
mitted to the kiln through six air open- 
ings. A sufficient number of peepholes 
are provided at different levels to insure 
easy observation of the kiln operation. 
These are easily accessible, as several lad- 
ders are provided for this purpose. As 
mentioned above, the waste gases are re- 
moved by suction, the different branches 
of the suction system being built into the 
kiln. It is intended to recover the carbon 
dioxide of the waste gases in the future. 

The gas producer with a capacity of 22 
tons of coal per 24 hours operates with a 
blast of about 450 mm. W.S. The fuel 
consumption of this kiln is extremely low, 
amounting to only 13-15% of the output 
when coal of 7000 W.E. is used. The heat 
of the waste gases is recovered in pre- 
heating. The limestone thus reaches the 
burning zone at an already high tempera- 
ture. This is the main reason for the 
relatively low fuel consumption. 

The kiln described above is the prop- 
erty of the Panstwowa Plant Zwiakow 
Azotowych in Chorzow, Polish Upper 
Silesia (formerly the state nitrogen plant), 
where it is located. 


The construction of this kiln was 
planned by engineer F. Zaleski of the 
above plant. The dimensions of the kiln 
and certain structural features were 
worked out in cooperation with Director 
Paulus, Mathias Paulus Co., Design and 
Operation of Industrial Plants, Katowice, 
Ul. Slowackiego 13, and with his chiet 
engineer, the author of this article. 

The capacity of this kiln was planned 
at 75 tons of lime per 24 hours. Four 
weeks after its installation, the kiln had 
already attained the production of 75 tons 
per 24 hours. It is to be expected that 
its production may be raised to 80-90 tons. 

The expectations of the performance ol 
this kiln were fully realized. 





New Lime Manager 

HE Western Lime and Cement Co., 0! 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces that B. B. 
Williams has been appointed general man 
ager of the company. Mr. Williams was 


formerly president of the old Marble Head 
Lime Co. 

E. E. Long of Springfield, Mo., 
nounced, is to be plant superintenden'. 


is an- 
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| Oolitic Limestone at Bowling Green, Ky. 





Interesting Geological Formation Worked for 
Many Years by Bowling Green Quarries Co. 


HE oolitic limestone quarry six miles 

southwest of Bowling Green, Warren 
County, Kentucky, is now operated by the 
Bowling Green Quarries Company, the eighth 
company to operate it since the opening of 
the ground a little over 90 years ago. It was 
frst operated by a Mr. Needham, about 1833, 
and the companies following this first one are 
Belknap & Dumerdiel, White Stone Quarry 
Co, Bedford-Bowling Green Quarry Co., 
White Stone Quarry Co. of Kentucky, Ken- 
tucky & Tennessee Stone Co., and Bowling 
Green & Green River Co. The oolitic stone 
is known widely over the Mississippi Valley 
and especially throughout Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee for its high degree of beauty, color, 
texture, satisfaction of working, strength and 
durability. 

The quarry in operation at present is lo- 
cated on one of the typical hills of the re- 
gion, which relieves the operator of the prob- 
lems of excessive overburden and ground 
water. The limestones of the region are 
honeycombed with caves and the surface 
shows many sinkholes, some of which are 
unusually large. The region around the 
quarry has an average elevation of approxi- 
mately 550 ft. and the quarry is about 200 ft. 
above the surrounding country. The region 
is well drained by the Gasper river and its 
system of tributaries. 

The oolitic limestone of the Bowling Green 
Quarries Co. comes from the basal Chester 
formation and is therefore Mississippian in 
age. 

It is regarded as a member of the Gasper 
oolites as suggested by Butts.’ 


‘Butts, Charles: Descriptions and Correlations 
of the Mississippian Formations of Western Ken- 
—_ Kentucky Geological Survey Report, 1917, 
p. 64. 








Capitals of a series of capitals made 


By Joseph K. Roberts 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Gasper oolite is well marked, and, 
being underlain by the Big Clifty sandstone, 
which is very resistive to erosion, it can be 
traced as suggested by Crump.” 

There are a number of limestone beds ex- 
posed in the quarry and the oolitic stone 
quarried comes altogether from one _ bed. 
Three workable beds of the oolitic limestone 
are known and there are others in the Gas- 
per, and the oolitic stone is the outstanding 


“Crump, Malcolm H.: The Oolitic Limestones 
of Warren County, Kentucky. Kentucky Geol- 
ogical Survey Report, Ser. IV, Vol. I, Pt. II 
1913, p. 1037. 


’ 





type in the entire series. A section exposed 
in the quarry is as follows: 


Overburden 


Soil, red to brownish red, weathered 

from the limestone.:.......2.......--...---0----- 1—5 ft. 
Limestone, soft, yellowish gray, few 

fossils, well bedded, frequent hol- 

low cavities lined with calcite crys- 

tals, which are coated by a black 

viscous petroleum residue.................. 20 ft. 
Limestone, hard, gray to grayish blue, 

very compact, few fossils, streaks 

of calcite, excellent bedding planes, 

and conformable at both limits.......... 6 ft. 
Limestone, soft, yellowish gray to 

yellow, abundant stylolithic struc- 

ture, fractures filled with iron stains 

and abundant fossils... 2 ft. 
Limestone, dark gray to blue, siliceous 

near base, stylolithic structure abun- 

dant, cavities with petroleum coated 

calcite crystals and few fossils 


Oolitic Bed 


Oolitic iimestone, homogenous tex- 
ture, abundant small fragments of 
fossils, occasional stylolithic struc- 
ture, very little jointing or bedding 
planes, and small areas of calcite 
Sco. Se ee eee rel wine ae 20 ft. 
Sandstone, light to yellowish gray, 
very fine texture, highly indurated; 
few fossils, sharp contact with the 
limestone above, and exposed in the 
WARE Ga aes ek ate 2y ft. 


The 50 ft. or thereabouts overlying the 
oolitic bed is removed by blasting in small 
shots with black blasting powder and 40% 
dynamite. This waste material meets the re- 
quirements of road metal, concrete aggregate 
and ballast. The amount has been less in 
times past than now and 50 ft. is about the 
maximum in this quarry. With the increased 





in dressing plant Lathe with 12-ft. column before fluting 
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demand for road metal and ballast there will 
be an opportunity for the company to dispose 
of most of this overlying material which at 
present is removed at considerable expense. 


Character of the Oolitic Stone 


The oolitic bed in the quarry lies approxi- 
mately horizontal and maintains a uniform 
thickness of 20 ft. The beds of the over- 
burden are of the same general strike and 
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Fracturing is not very frequent and often 
when it occurs, iron stains fill such open- 
ings and blocks containing these are dis- 
carded because of the streaking which is 
liable to result if the stone is placed in a 
building. 

The texture of the oolitic stone is rather 
homogeneous. The constituents of the stone 
are the small oolites, scattered fragments of 
bryozoa, gastropods, blastoids and other fos- 
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structure. The structure, commonly called 
“crowfoot” by the quarrymen, runs trans. 
verse to the oolite bed in a very few cases 
observed and mostly parallel to the bed and 
attains a width of 2 in. at times, though 
usually much less. [It is objectionable ex. 
cept in those cases where the architect calls 
for off-grade stone. This structure carries 
iron stains and probably dark organic pig- 
ment and is very noticeable on a smoothed 
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Microphotograph of a concentric oolite with a calcite 
center and in a calcite matrix (magnified 120 diameters) 


dip and all are apparently conformable, ex- 
cept the superjacent bed of the oolite. The 
matter of bedding planes in the oolitic stone 
is not an important feature in the stone at 
all, but in some of the blocks which have 
weathered for long periods of time, these 
planes show in some of the buildings. What 
few joint planes that occur in the oolitic 
limestone are so far apart that they offer no 
difficulty in quarrying and dressing the stone. 


sils, and small streaks of calcite. These 
calcite masses attain as much as 6 to 15 in. 
in size, and the individual calcite crys- 
tals may attain as much as 1/3 in. on the 
edge. The masses of calcite are objection- 
able in cutting and dressing the stone, as 
they are harder than the oolites and shatter 
under the saws and dressing tools. 

The unique feature of the oolitic stone 
though not so frequent, is the “stylolithic” 











Dressing plant with overhead cranes 


Microphotograph showing a radial oolite with a center of 
no particular arrangement and a calcite matrix (magni- 


fied 120 diameters) 


does not detract from the 
strength of the stone seriously, for in some 
of the crushing tests the stone breaks in the 
homogeneous oolitic portions first. The 
structure is becoming somewhat popular for 
interior work and some very pleasing pat- 
terns may be made from it. 

When the stone is free from joint and 
bedding planes and stylolithic structure, it 
breaks equally in all directions, and it may 
be placed in a building without regard to the 
position it occupied in nature. This fact was 
brought out years ago by Gardner* and 
others. 

This stone is not brittle when taken from 
the quarry but rather tough and in this con- 
dition is it very easy to cut and dress. It 
weathers uniformly wherever it has been 
used in buildings and the rate of erosion 1s 
very low. After the stone dries, it becomes 
hard and brittle. 

The color of the freshly quarried stone 1s 
a medium gray and upon drying it assumes 
a light gray to almost white color. Some 
portions of the stone are quite dark when 
quarried and some are almost black. This 
dark color is due to the presence of petro- 
leum of a paraffine base, which, upon ¢x 


surface. It 


Oolite Limestone at Bowling 
I. Ss Geol- 
Geol., No. 


3Gardner, J. H.: 1 
Green and other places in Kentucky. 
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430, 1909, p. 374. 
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posure for a period of a year or so, greatly 
reduces and in most cases wholly disappears. 
The petroleum is disseminated through the 
stone and not in cavities. Many of the blocks 
which have been discarded in the quarry are 
bleached to a light gray to white color, and 
this is the same that has been observed with 
the stone in buildings and monumental struc- 
tures. When a white surface block is broken, 
the bleaching is found to extend only a short 





Microphotograph showing typical oolites in a calcite 
matrix; a foraminifera in cross-section (magnified 20 


diameters) 
distance within, usually less than ™% in. 
The petroleum filling, or partially filling, the 
pores of the stone certainly does not add to 
its weathering, but probably adds to the ex- 
clusion of the moisture and thereby adds to 
the life of the stone. 


The Microscopic Character of the Stone 


The outstanding constituent not only to 
the unaided eye but microscopically is the 
oolites. These oolites vary in size from 0.2 
to 0.8 m.m., the average being around 0.5 
mm. The shapes are spherical and oval, the 
greater portion being oval. Concentric and 
radial structures occur and the former are 
more prevalent. Some of the oolites are 
entirely concentric and some entirely radial 
and still a few show both structures. Most 
of them have a center of no particular ar- 
Tangement and a concentric or radial struc- 
lure or both outside this center. Sometimes 
the centers show a nucleus of organic mat- 
ler, a fragment of bryozoan, gastropod or 


an ae ‘ 
stenetale, Heinrich: Zur Enstehung der Harn- 
née und = ahnlicher 


tein organi konzentrisch geschichterer 
; nische : . 
Zeitschr, { n und inorganischen Ursprung. 


fur Che ‘i > ; 
Bd. IV_ 1999. so yk Indus. der Kolloide. 


ian Konkrementbildungen beim Vorgang der 
Kolloich Entmischung von Emulsionskolloiden. 
39, ichemische Beihefte, Bd. I, 1910, Ss. 375- 


5 i 
iter Usher, Walter H.: On Oolites and Spherul- 
593. 


93 epoumal Geol., Vol. XXVI, 1918, pp. 593-609. 
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some other fossil, or a grain of calcite. Sev- 
eral oolites show centers of calcite resem- 
bling a dumbbell. The concentric layers 
have differently colored bands or shells and 
sometimes the layers are separated from each 
other. The radial structures appear like the 
spokes in a wheel. Hollow centers are quite 
common, some of them circular in cross sec- 
tion and others angular, suggesting that solu- 
tion may have removed the interior. Very 
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est oolites up to % in., and they constitute 
the principal fossils. The gastropods are 
either coiled in one plane or are spiral, and 
the spires are tall and symmetrical, number- 
ing from two to seven whorls. Cross sec- 
tions of brachiopod and _ blastoids 
appear in the thin sections. 

The matrix is very fine grained calcite with 
variable amounts of organic matter. It is 
rather significant that the calcite crystals 


valves 





Microphotograph showing contact between oolitic bed and 
overlying silicious limestone, and the erosion of the oolites 


(magnified 20 diameters) 


probably the purity and the condition of the 
material in solution when the carbonate of 
lime was being deposited by organisms con- 
trolled the radial and concentric structures 
as has been suggested by Schalle* and 
Bucher.’ 

The bryozoa appear in thin sections as 
perforated bodies after very definite pat- 
terns and range from the sizes of the small- 


have not ruptured the walls of the oolites 
in their growth. When the stone is broken 
it breaks around the oolites and not across 
them. Many of the calcite crystals are well 
treatment 
with acids most of the stone dissolves, leav- 


formed and show twinning. On 


ing a very little residue of silica and organic 
matter with other constituents. 


There are a number of analyses of the 





Channeling machines which cut out long blocks 
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Bowling Green stone and of the Bedford 
oolitic limestone, which is very similar in 
many ways. 
follows: 


Loss at 105 deg. C. for 1 hour.. 0.12% 


The most recent analysis” is as 


Insoluble siliceous matter...........- 0.88 
Iron oxides and alumina.............. 0.72 
Calcium carbonate ..........-.------------ 96.88 
Magnesium carbonate..............-.-- 1.33 
(Ct (eee ren eer eee 99.93% 


Specific gravity, 2.601. 

In the various analyses given in reports 
of the Kentucky Geological Survey, the lime 
content is high The 
silica and alumina are not items that wil! 
interfere with the waste product being used 
for agricultural lime and certainly not high 
enough to make any material difference in 
the cutting and dressing of the material. 

The crushing strength is very high, far 
higher than is required in the average build- 
ings and the average is well over 6000 Ib. 
Three tests on the stone have been recorded 
by Crump’ and these are 6532, 7009 and 
6746 lb. per sq. in. The weight of the 
stone varies from 150 to 165 lb. per cu. ft. 


and magnesia low. 


Quarry Methods and Equipment 


The upper strata are stripped off by drill- 
ing and blasting. The oolitic bed is cut by 
a channelling machine into blocks which 
measure 64 ft. long, 4 to 8 ft. wide and 7% 
to 9 ft. deep, thus removing the entire bed 
of oolitic stone in two layers. After cut- 
ting vertically the block, closely 
spaced holes are drilled horizontally at the 


around 
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which is lost; sometimes this is less than 
a foot. 

The present equipment at the quarry con- 
sists of one small yard locomotive, two chan- 
nelers or stone block cutters, three derricks, 
two of which are operated by oil burning 
engines and one by electricity, four Sullivan 
boilers of 100 hp. each, one air compressor 
driven by a 100 hp. motor, 10 Hardscog air 
drills, three power houses and one machine 
shop. The electricity used is furnished by 
the Kentucky and Tennessee Utility Co. 
The water supply is taken from a large cave 
one-half mile east of the quarry near the 
base of one of the hills, and below the level 
of the quarry. 


The Dressing Plant 


The dressing plant at Bowling Green has 
very modern equipment for dressing and 
preparation of stone building blocks, col- 
umns, capitals and almost any type of orna- 
mental work which it is possible to make 
from the variety of stone. The equipment 
consists in the main of six gang saw sets 
which use the white Ottawa _ (Illinois) 
sand and cut at the average of 4 in. per 
hour, one diamond saw, one carborundum 
saw of the latest type, one combination dia- 
mond and carborundum saw, two double 
planers of the closed type, three single plan- 
ers of the open side type, one turning lathe 


24 ft. long with fluting apparatus, three 
electric cranes, one of which is 7% tons 


and the other two are 25 tons capacity. The 
buildings consist of one machine shop, one 


Stylolithic structure developed in limestone overburden and running parallel to 
the bedding planes 


base, wedges with slips are driven in and 
the blocks are pulled over by mechanical 
means. This large block is cut into smaller 
blocks by drilling closely spaced holes and 
driving the wedges with slips. The small 
blocks are loaded on to flat cars by derricks 
and shipped by rail to the dressing plant at 
Bowling Green. The top of the oolitic bed 
carries about a foot of siliceous material 


Analysis by D. F. Farrer, State Chemist to the 
Tennessee Geological Survey. 
7Crump, Malcolm H.: Op. Cit., p. 1040. 


mill building and one stone cutting and fin- 
ishing building 35x168 ft. 

The gang saws are used to saw the blocks 
shipped in from the quarry into slabs of 
varying thickness. Water with the Ottawa 
sand is fed into the grooves. These blocks 
are cut and trimmed according to specifica- 
tions. Columns as long as 24 ft. can be 
turned on the lathe and when longer than 
this dimension the column is compounded. 
In the fluting of the columns, the column 
remains stationary and the fluting apparatus 
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is moved. Tonic, Doric, Corinthian ang 
other styles of capital carvings are made 
in the plant according to specification, 

One hundred or more men are employed 
in the quarry and about 40 in th dressing 
plant and office. Only three of those em. 
ployed in the dressing plant are union labor. 
ers and these are the stone cutters. The 
plant is on a spur track of the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad. 


Large Sales Territory 


The stone is shipped over a wide terri- 
tory, as far east as New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington, as far south as Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi and to St. Louis, 
Chicago and various points over the middle 
and upper Mississippi valley. The great 
bulk of the shipments goes to Kentucky and 
Tennessee. There are a number of other 
quarries around Bowling Green using the 
same oolitic limestone. The market condi- 
tions are very good at present, and the rail- 
road facilities excellent. All conditions are 
favorable for the development of a good 
trade in the oolitic limestone. 


Bulletin on Gypsum 


Manufacture 

i 1924 J. M. Porter, associate chemical 

engineer of the Bureau of Standards, 
vsited a number of gypsum mills in different 
parts of the country with a view to prepar- 
ing a bulletin for his department on the 
manufacture of gypsum and its products. His 
paper has now just been issued as Circular 
of the Bureau of Standards No. 281, under 
the title, “The Technology of the Manufac- 
ture of Gypsum Products.” 


In his introductory general discussion of 
the subject, Mr. Porter classifies the differ- 
ent kinds of gypsum, the raw materials 
from which it is made, and describes the 
chemical reactions which take place in its 
production. He then enters upon a descrip- 
tion of the process of manufacture of cal- 
clined gypsum. This will doubtless be found 
sufficiently complete for some purposes; but 
as it comprises but 30 pages, with fully one- 
third of these devoted to illustrations, it can 
be readily guessed that thé treatment is not 
such as will be required by one who has 
more than an superficial interest in the sub- 
ject. 


Following this are brief sections on the 
manufacture of gypsum wall board and plas- 
ter board, on gypsum tile, and a closing set- 
tion on miscellaneous use of this material. 
These sections were doubtless in line with 
current practice at the time they were writ- 
ten, but this art is developing rapidly and 
some progress has been made in the two 
years while this report was awaiting publi- 
cation. 

The most valuable part of the report 10f 
some readers will be the appendix, in which 
is given a brief but comprehensive descrip: 
tion of each plant visited in the preparation 
of the paper. 
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Rock Products 


Notes on the 1925 Production 
of Rock Products in Italy 


By Carlo Parnisari 


Consulting Mining Engineer, Pinerolo, Italy 


(Translated by Margaret Arronet Corbin) 


ATERIALS designated in America by 

the term “Rock Products” correspond 
to the Italian classification of quarry mate- 
rials (Materiali di Cava) and include: white 
and colored marble, cut stone (granite, 
prophyry and syenite), slate, asbestos, talc, 
barite, quartz and feldspar, kaolin, magnesite, 
refractory materials, silica sand, fluorine, 
limestone, diatomaceous earth. 

Other products, such as bauxite and leu- 
cite, are classed as mine products. 

According to official reports, the total pro- 
duction of these materials amounted to one- 
half billion liras. It is believed that the 
actual figures are considerably higher than 
this amount. 

Rock Products—The production is contin- 
ually increasing, the present production be- 
ing 50% higher than that of 1923. 

The notes below do not include figures of 
gravel production, which is considerable and 
is carried on by up-to-date methods. The 
gravel is used for paving roads and streets 
in certain parts of Italy. 

Marble—Marble is the most important 
quarry product, its annual production ex- 
ceeding 500,000 tons valued at 150,000,000 
liras, These figures include both white and 
colored marble. 

The production of white marble is by far 
the most important. The classical source of 
white marble is the quarry at Carrara, from 
which marble is exported throughout the 
world. Colored marble is quarried in all 
parts of Italy. 


Alabaster—The production of alabaster is 
testricted to the region of Toscana and 


amounts to over 6,000,000 liras. 


_ Limestone—The limestone production is 
Important. 


production. 


It is in part used for cement 
;' Extensive use is made in Italy 
ol a natural cement derived from a lime- 
stone which is found in abundance in the 
region near Casale Monferrato. 

The production of cement limestone is 
given for 1925 as 4,000,000 tons, which shows 
a considerable increase over that of 1924. 
This is due to the increase of reinforced 


Concrete and road construction. 


“lmestone suitable for lime production is 


found in all parts of Italy. 

Cut Stonc, Granite, Porphyry and Syenite 
—A considerable decrease is noted in the 
Production of these rocks. Before the war 
on amounted to 390,000 tons 
become reduced to 73,000 tons. 


re mainly quarried in northern 


their producti 
and has sinc: 
These rocks 
Italy, 


The reduction in output is due here to the 
increasing use of asphaltic rock, both in 
building and road construction, which is be- 
ing preferred not only due to greater ease 
of handling but also to lower cost, consider- 
ing the present high cost of labor. 

However, it is to be hoped that cut stone, 
which is unexcelled in durability and beauty, 
will return to the construction field through 
the lowering of the cost of mechanical ap- 
pliances (hammers, etc.). 


Slate—Slate, which is quarried mainly in 





ITH _ the invest- 

ments of American capital in 
foreign industries and nations, the 
American manufacturer has taken 
considerably more interest in the 
extent to which European manu- 
facture has been carried on. Par- 
ticularly is this so where the prod- 
ucts made are somewhat similar 
to his own. For this reason, ‘‘Rock 
Products” believes that the article 
herewith on Italy’s rock products 
will prove of interest to American 
producers and will enable them to 


carry on some sort of a comparison 


increasing 


with their own operations. 











Liguria, is used mostly for export purposes, 
as this material is little adapted to the other 
sections of Italy. Italian slate is superior 
in quality to the product of any other coun- 
try. The production is stated as 20,000 tons, 
but is believed to be higher than this figure. 

Asbestos—The production of asbestos is 
low compared to that in other countries, but 
is increasing due to the exploitation of a 
quarry in Piemonte. The 
stated at 2500 tons. 

Talc—The good quality of 


production is 


Italian talc, 
which formerly was the only one known, 
under the name of Venetian white, makes it 
sufficiently outstanding. Its production is 
exclusively in the Pinerolese 
mountains at a considerable altitude (about 
2000 meters). The tale is conveyed to a 
lower level where is located a plant manu- 


carried on 


facturing various tale products, such as in- 
sulators, etc. 

The production amounts to about 35,000 
tons. 

Magnesite—Magnesite is found in Toscana 
and in Piemonte, although the two sources 
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differ considerably. Its production is in- 
creasing and is at present over 13,000 tons. 
Barytes — The production of barytes is 
stated as 40,000 tons. 
Fluorspar—Produced exclusively in Lom- 
bardy near Trentino; 7000 tons. 
Quartz and Feldspar—Production 
63,000 tons. 


Kaolin—Production about 35,000 tons. 


about 


Chalk—Chalk is very abundant, particu- 
larly in Sicily, Piemonte and Lombardy. 
Production about 600,000 tons. Extensive use 
is made in Italy for structural purposes, par- 
ticularly in the province of Rome, of volcanic 
rock, basalt, trachite, tufa, 
puzzolan. Their production amounts to more 
than 2,000,000 tons. 

Clay and Cotta—The production, 
carried on in all parts of Italy, is stated as 
over 6,000,000 tons. 


Of the materials, classed in Italy as mine 


lava, volcanic 


Te rra 


products, the following are mined: asphaltic 
and bituminous rock, leucite and bauxite. 

Asphaltic and Bituminous Rock—This ma- 
terial, found in Sicily and in the vicinity of 
Abruzzi, is used partly for distillation and 
partly on road construction. The production 
amounts to 160,000 tons. 

Leucite—Leucite is used for the produc- 
tion of potash. Its production is limited to 


the province of Caserta and is stated as 


16,000 tons. 

Bauxite—The production of bauxite, which 
is carried on in Abruzzo and in Istria, is in- 
creasing continuously. The actual production 
is 200,000 tons. 


Poured Gypsum Concrete Floors 
Pass Fire Test Require- 
ments in New York 

EFORE any new type of floor and roof 


construction can be used in fireproof 
buildings in the city or state of New York 
it must pass the following test: 

At least one panel of the proposed maxi- 
mum span carrying a live-load of at least 
150 Ib. per sq. ft. shall be subjected to a 
fire continuous for four hours at an average 
temperature of 1700 deg. F., followed by 
the application, for not less than ten min- 
utes, of a hose stream from a 1%-ft. nozzle 
at 60-lb. nozzle pressure without appreciable 
deterioration or the passage of flame through 
the floor during the test. In addition, the 
floor must sustain, after the test, a uniformly 
distributed live-load of 600 lb. per sq. ft., 
without exceeding a stated permanent de- 
flection. 

Excellent results recently obtained in a 
test of a gypsum slab floor at the Columbia 
University Testing Laboratories and reported 
in a_ recent Engineering News- 
Record prove that it is entirely possible to 
obtain 


issue of 


high fire-resistance in light-weight 
construction, and thus show that the test is 
by no means so severe as to hinder develop- 
ment in this field. 

The ceiling slab proved to be an efficient 
fire protection and the floor slab and struc- 
tural framework were found to be unaffected 


by the fire and water tests. 
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Sales Policies as Applied to Agricultural 
Limestone and Fertilizers 


Timely Suggestions Made at the Recent 
Fertility Conference at Wooster, Ohio 


By Dr. Firman E. Bear 


Chief of Soils Department, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HE old adage says: “If a man build a 

better mouse trap than his neighbor, the 
world will wear a path to his door, though he 
dwell in a hut in the wilderness.” But the 
fact is that the world will do no such thing. 
Some very effective mouse traps have been 
invented. Other schemes for the eradica- 
tion of rats and mice are well known. Yet 
we are suffering an annual loss of food 
products in this country that is enormous, 
simply because there is no well organized 
sales force whose business it is not to per- 
suade us of the effectiveness of mouse traps, 
rat biscuits, good cats and rat terrier dogs, 
but also to sell them to us. 


Effectiveness of Sales Programs 


A large part of what is termed progress 
in this country has been due to thoroughly 
planned sales programs that have been car- 
ried through to success. In some cases we 
have been sold articles that we did not need. 
This makes it all the more important that 
really worth-while products should be repre- 
sented by such sales organizations as will 
make them occupy a position in the public 
mind and use in keeping with their merits. 
If farmers are not sold limestone and other 
things they really need, they may buy oil 
stock or land in Florida or Texas. There is 
no question but that successful farmers who 
have money to invest will. often find their 
best investment in something which increases 
the efficiency of their own farms. There is 
very little land that cannot be made to pro- 
duce larger crop yields at a profit. It is 
not uncommon for an investment in fertilizer 
to pay back the principal and 100% or more 
of “interest” before a year has passed. 

Any fertilizer salesman who fails to give 
due credit to devices for maintaining pro- 
ductivity, or who fails to encourage a policy 
designed to take advantage of the resources 
of the air, and of the waste products of the 
farm, misrepresents the industry. The fer- 
tilizer business has for its purpose the sup- 
plying of the essential nitrogen and mineral 
nutrients of crops only insofar as it can be 
done more economically by the use of fer- 
tilizer than by any other means. This, of 
necessity, means that some types of farming 
will require little or no fertilizer, while in 
other cases it will be cheaper to depend upon 
the fertilizer bag for practically the entire 
requirements of the crop. A ton of fertilizer 
per acre, costing $40, does not disturb a man 


who produces $1,000 worth of product on the 
acre, but it is more than enough for the land 
on which the crops grown are such that, no 
matter how high the yield is pushed in the 
direction of the maximum, the acre value 
could not exceed perhaps $50 or $60. 


Selling Cost Is Necessary 


It is apparent that if the use of more 
pounds of fertilizer or a change in the anal- 
ysis will increase the acre profit, in growing 
crops, we are justified in using such sales ef- 
fort as will convince the farmer of that fact 
even though the cost of that effort must be 
added to the total expense involved in get- 
ting the fertilizer to him. It is at this point 
that we see the difference between a sales 
organization whose policy is that of getting 
the farmer to buy high analysis fertilizers, 
suited to the needs of his crops and the limi- 
tations of his pocketbook, and one whose 
only interest seems to lie in “putting one 
over” on those farmers who will stand for 
it. Suspicion of the integrity of fertilizer 
manufacturers and the development of the 
co-operative method of fertilizer purchase 
are fruits of the latter policy. 

There are those who seem to feel that the 
co-operative method of purchase of fertiliz- 
ers by farmers must be done away with no 
matter at what cost. But farmers who strive 
by co-operative methods to eliminate some 
of the expense between the factory and the 
farm, and to secure products of known qual- 
ity, are to be commended for their attitude on 
this question. It does not seem to me that 
because there have long been sales organiza- 
tions of the present type that we need assume 
the necessity of their continuing to exist. A 
large percentage of the fertilizer dealers 
render no actual service to the farmers who 
buy fertilizer of them. Whether farmers 
buy co-operatively or not will be determined 
in large part by the degree to which service 
is rendered to them by the sales organization 
of the fertilizer companies with which they 
deal. Co-operative purchase is simply a chal- 
lenge to the sales forces as to the justifica- 
tion for their existence. 


Individual vs. Co-operative Buying 


However, if equal service is rendered to 
the farmer, and if the quality of the fertilizer 
is as good as is possible for the modern fer- 
tilizer factory and sales organization to ef- 
fect, then co-operatively purchased fertiliz- 


ers are quite likely to cost as much as if they 
had been bought in the usual way. Among 
the items of cost must be considered such 
matters as working for the neighbors for 
nothing; the expense of inexperience and 
failures of co-operatives; the antagonisms 
aroused among local business men who are 
valuable members of the community; the 
interest on cash at the car door; the faiiure 
to use as much fertilizer as a reliable agent 
would have encouraged the farmer to use; 
and the fact that if the amounts purchased 
were inadequate the dealer’s warehouse al- 
ways contains a few left-over bags of fer- 
tilizer. If farmers can establish for them- 
selves an informational service on fertilizers, 
and can encourage the formation of local co- 
operative units, they will make a very valu- 
able contribution to the solution of this 
rather difficult problem. 


The co-operative purchase of fertilizer by 
farmers has probably justified itself. The 
fact that it has been done and can be done 
is not overlooked by those who have fertilizer 
to sell. There is no justification for a sales 
organization unless it can give the farmer 
more for his money, all things considered, 
than he can get if he co-operates with his 
neighbors. But the encouragement to use 
more fertilizer of the right composition and 
quality is a part of the service which the 
fertilizer salesman must render. 


Selling a Worth-while Service 


If I were a fertilizer salesman I would get 
part of my compensation out of the thought 
that I was rendering a worth-while service 
to the farmer and to the nation. We will 
either feed ourselves or South America and 
Canada will do it for us. If we increase 
our population on foreign food we may find 
when the time comes to fall back on our own 
resources that our farmers are inadequately 
prepared for the task. It should be possible 
to farm in competition with the still virgin 
foreign lands. Our ability to do this will 
be determined in large part by the condi- 
tions in which the soil is maintained. If 
a soil-improving program, including an ade- 
quate use of higher analysis fertilizers ol 
better quality, is put into effect that 1s suffi 
cient to meet the needs of our increasing 
population, our farmers should continue to 
occupy a position far above the plane of the 
peasant farmers of Europe. 
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Rock Products 


Proportioning Raw Materials 
in Cement Manufacture 


By G. R. Brobst 


Allentown, Penn. 


employed by 
Messrs. Ernst as set forth in Rock Propucts 
of June 12, “Proportioning Cement Raw 
it would appear that the irre- 


interest that one 
a revival of a useful formula for 
the proper portioning of raw materials in 


spective subtracting of acid totals from basic 
from 


totals and 
vitiated results. 


basic totals 


acid 


totals 


When this rule is observed 


aratio of 3.176 is obtained against 3.520, a 
344. Using the analyses sub- 
Ernst, my method of cal- 


difference of 


mitted by Messrs. 
culating mixtures follows: 


Eckel’s Cementation Index 


(28X %SiO2 y+ (1.1 1X AlzOs) + (.7 X % FesOg 
































As there is an ignition loss of 36.0 units 
the clinker total is therefore 64.00, to which 
must be added 2.50 units for coal ash which 
enters the clinker during calcining. We have 
therefore a clinker total of 66.50, consider- 
ing the coal to contain 10% ash and that 
100 Ib. are required to calcine one bbl. of 
clinker. 


The ash from fuel is divided as follows: 


SiOz 14.43 +1.00=15.43+66.5 X100=23.20 
AlsOs 5.05 + .25= 5.30+66.5X100= 7.97 
FeOg .165+ .25= 1.90+66.5X100= 2.85 
CaO 41.59 + .75=42.34-+66.5 X100—63.66 
MgO 3.94 + .25== 1.19+66.5X100= 1.78 
SOs 41 + .00= .41+66.5X100= .61 


100.00 00 + .07 
Where gas or oil is used for calcining, the 
increase for clinker total is unnecessary. 


About 3% of gypsum is added to the 

















—— =1.0 ; 
%C a0) +. 4X %MgO) clinker, and allowance must be made for it. 
SiOz The cement will then analyze as follows: 
—_— = 2.0 to 2.2 
R203 SO oiciccccecccccnscc. Beene JS 103 = 27.70 
AlzOs lS 7.97 + .03 +103 = 7.76 
—— = 2.2 to 3.3 FeeQOg ..........-------- 2.85 + .06+103 = 2.82 
FeeOg CaO ou.....n.0.0:... 63.66 + .79 + 103 = 62.57 
S102 a MgO 1.78 + .00+ 163 = 1.73 
ms me = 2.75 to 3.0 SOx .. .61 + 1.25+103 = 1.80 
AleOs H:O ... 00+ .58+103 = .56 
Limestone Shale —_ 
Per Cent Per Cent 100.00 — .06 
Eee 1.22 $6.38 - F 
Antiae 71) ee 34 20.00 Coal ash should be analyzed at times, for 
ton oxide (FesO: 44 5.52 : . . ‘ 
Lime (CaO) — 54.46 "74 it varies according to the grades used. 
pe aig an s 7 = The above method of calculating has been 
suphur trioxide (SQOs).............. US e e . . 
Loss on ignition... 42.95 14.00 referred to by Meade in one of his earlier 
books on cement. It differs, however, in 
Limestone detail. 
, 28X 1.22= 3.416 
rage: soene: ie 7 = Ss > Determination of Barrels of Cement in a 
Given Quantity of Slurry 
4.098 
eo ss cccsesaentadece 1.0 X 54.46 = 54.46 Cylindrical tank, diam. 20 ft. 
Magnesia ... Lax 46 .672 Weight of — of raw material (dry), 626.5 Ib. 
One cu. d. = .035314 cu. ft. 
55.132 One kg. = 2.206 Ib. 
i in. in depth) = 
Shale Vol. slurry in tank (1 in. in dey 
3.1416 X 10? , 
Silica 3... 2.8 X 56.38 = 157.864 = 26.18 cu. it. 
. (ies 1.1 X 20.00 = 22.000 12 
i ee 1X SS=. 3 Vol. slurry . 
— 741.34 cu.d.m. or liters of slurry 
' 183.728 .035314 (1 cu. d.m.) - 
CS 10xX .74= 74 Wt. bbl. of raw dry material (1b.) 626.5 
| Magnesia 14 xX 2.33 = 3.262 —_—__—— ———___—_—_— = ——_ = 284 kg. 
| Wt. of kg. in Ib. 2.206 
4.002 ; , ; ; 
re : Bite Limes tne eccccececcocscctccecectccsaceses = 4.096 The weight of a liter of slurry may be 
Ch sh: — 183.728 “ e e e 
SB UMIES SAC. eeecseeeeeeeessssseseeneerseete = 583.720 determined by weighing 200 c.c. of slurry 
Beta. Total = 187.826  jncidental to the moisture determination. 
basic units limestone.....................---cc..-ceeee = 55.132 
Sen Sine See = 4.002 — 
= , .134 " as 
187.826 Total 59.1 344 g. wt. — 110 g. HAO = 234g. X 5 = 1.170 kg. 
| a = 3.176 parts of limestone to 1 part of shale. 344g. wt.— 110g. HeO : 
9.134 — - — = 2.6 sp. gr. of slurry 
é . 200 c.c. slurry — 110g. inc.c. 
The resulting clinker may now be calcu- 4, 1.170 kg. 741. 34 liters of slurry 
lated as follows: - — — ————_— = 2.25 bbl. per in. 
ane 284 kg. 
Limestone 
; a = 3.8747 units + 56.38 + 4.176 = 14.43 
4 FeO. = 1.0798 units + 20.00 ~ 4.176 = 5.05 
' Cap” = 1.3974 units + 5.52+4.176 = 1.65 
Meo = 172.9649 units + .74 + 4.176 = 41.59 
2 SG. = 1.5244 units + 2.33+4.176 = .94 
Lies —_ .0952 units + 1.64+4.176=  .41 
= 136.5680 units + 14.00 ~ 4.176 = 36.00 
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Reply to Mr. Brobst by 
Messrs. Ernst 
OPY of the foregoing article was for- 
warded by the editors to William A. 


Ernst and Edgar S. Ernst, 
article 


authors of the 


in question, and they 


mented as follows: 
“We 

ment 

which 


have com- 
have read with interest the com- 
G. R. Brobst the 
we employed arriving 
combining of 


methods 
in at the 
the limestone and 
shale as set forth in our article appearing 
in your June 12 issue. In the light of our 
supplementary article on page 
July 10 issue, 


by on 


ratios 


55 of your 
it seems a little like holding 


a post mortem to comment further on 
this formula. We are, however, of the 
opinion that Mr. Brobst’s treatment of 


this subject fails to give proper consid- 
eration to the units employed, possibly 
through a confusion of weights and per- 
centages. 

the correct- 
ness of Eckel’s index for the purposes of 
illustration, it is evident that to 
this formula, which we understand is the 
object sought, 2.8 times the percentage 
silica in the raw mixture plus 1.1 
the percentage of the 
times the percentage 
must equal the sum of the percentage of 


“Granting, for the moment, 


satisfy 


of 
times 
plus .7 
of the oxide of iron 


alumina 


lime plus 1.4 times the percentage of the 
oxide of magnesia to obtain the ratio of 
which the index calls for. This, 
calculation will Mr. 


unity 
even a hasty show, 
Brobst has not achieved. 

“Referring to ‘the irrespective subtract- 
ing of acid totals from basic totals and 
basic totals from acid totals,’ it seems 
clear that to find the ‘acids of the shale 
used which are available for combination 
with the bases of the limestone, we must 
subtract that portion of the ‘acid total’ 
which is taken up by the bases already 
present in the shale. And, to ascertain the 
available bases in the limestone, we must 
subtract the ‘acid totals’ of the limestone 
from the ‘basic total.’ Reference to Eckel’s 
text and to a number of others which deal 
with this subject, we think, will bear us 
out in our use of this formula. 

“Since it is a well-known fact that coal 
ash the affect the 
composition of the final product, this por- 


and added sulphates 


tion of the article needs no further com- 
ment. 

“We would like 
however, to what doubt, a 
graphical error. We refer to the state- 
ment that the specific gravity of the slurry 
is 2.6. This, doubt, intended 
represent the specific gravity of the solid 
raw material in the We find the 
figure representing the barrels of raw ma- 


to call your attention, 


is, no typo- 


no was to 


slurry. 


terial per inch of slurry in the tank some- 
what low, also. 

“We will welcome further comment and 
thank you for calling this matter to our 
attention.” 
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Advances in the Manufacture and Use 
of Cementitious Materials 


Editorial Correspondence from Points 
Where Technical Investigation Is in Progress 


HE principal impression that remains 

from a visit to the main cities of the 
Atlantic coast is that we are making consid- 
erable progress in both the manufacture and 
use of cementitious materials, and that there 
is no fear that this important branch of the 
rock products industry will become static. 
Much of the information obtained by visit- 
ing bureaus in Washington and certain lab- 
oratories concerns work that is not far 
enough advanced to admit of publication at 
present, but it is none the less gratifying to 
be able to report that real progress is being 
made in some matters where admittedly im- 
provement was needed. 


Improvement in Testing Portland 
Cement 


One of these matters is the testing of 
portland cement, especially the determina- 
tion of the mortar tensile strength at seven 
and 28 days. While the usual testing meth- 
ods have served practical commercial pur- 
poses, it is an open secret that checking has 
not hitherto been as close as could be de- 
sired. ‘Cement manufacturers have felt that 





By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


it was somewhat unfair that the reputation 
of their product should so largely lie in the 
hands of physical testing men who might or 
might not have received the proper training 
for the work, using apparatus that perhaps 
had not been carefully calibrated. But there 
is evidence of improvement in the work 
of many testing laboratories. At one of the 
bureaus in Washington the writer was shown 
the results of a checking test participated in 
by laboratories from many parts of the 
country in which the results agreed more 
closely than those of other similar investi- 
gations. It now appears to be the fact that 
cement strength tests which are made in 
strict accordance with the new A. S. T. M. 
rules (adopted at the meeting in June) and 
made with calibrated apparatus, will check 
one another within reasonable limits. More 
then one-half of the laboratories participat- 
ing in the test referred to reported results 


which varied from the correct tensile 


strength at seven days by only a narrow 
margin. 


cement manufacturers are 


Progressive 


Plasticimeter devised by the Bureau of Standards for determining the 
plasticity of lime 


studying the effect of 
grinding on both raw 
materials and the fin- 
ished product and in 
this work the air an- 
alyzer which was de- 
veloped at the Bureau 
of Standards is of the 
greatest value. The 
writer spent consider- 
able time in studying 
the operation of this 
apparatus, which has 
been worked out with 
so much care and at- 
tention to detail. It 
separates particles as 
small as 10 microns di- 
ameter, which is 0.01 
mm. or roughly 
4/10,000 of an inch. 
This would be about 
2000 mesh if it were 
possible to make such 





a screen. To raise 
such a particle and Cement sized 
separate it definitely by air analyzer 
from larger particles 


requires an air current rising with a veloc- 
ity of about 7 mm. per second, or between 
16 and 17 in. per minute. Currents of aif 
of considerably greater velocity than this 
flow all around us in any room which is 
ventilated at all and the body cannot per- 
ceive them. 

Some such apparatus is necessary to study 
the effect of fine grinding of raw materials 
and of the finished product of cement mak- 
ing. Although sieves as fine as 400 mesh 
have been made, and the 325 mesh screen 1s 
actually in use, such fine screens are expel 
sive, apt to be inaccurate and are very 
easily damaged. Anyway so large a part 
of a sample of cement is finer than the finest 
screen that could be made, so that a screen 
test shows nothing of the real fineness of the 
product. The alternative is the counting and 
measuring of particles under a microscope, 
too tedious a job for an ordinary laboratory 
process and one that requires too much spe- 
cial training. 

t is probable that air analysis is to 
a large part in cement manufacture im the 
future. At the office of one of tle larger 
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cement manufacturers the writer was shown 
some samples made by the air analyzer which 
were part of an investigation now being 
made on the effect of grinding the raw mate- 
rials to different degrees of fineness. At the 
Bureau of Standards the writer was told that 
the air analyzer was 
already cataloged by 
makers of laboratory 
apparatus. It will 
probably find uses in 
other parts of the 
rock products indus- 
try than cement 
making, such as the 
grinding of tale, 
limestone and other 
substances to a fine 
mesh. 


Co-operation of 
Competitive 
Materials 


Another strong im- 
pression gained from 
this trip was the 
amount of coopera- 
tion there is with so- 
called competitive materials. In Philadelphia 
a very large use of a lime portland cement 
stucco was noted. Other combinations with 
which every one is more or less familiar are 
made by using hydrated lime in concrete, 
Keene’s cement in lime plaster and Lumnite 
cement in lime plaster. Since lime enters 
into these compounds in so large a part the 
National Lime Association is doing the right 
thing in initiating a thorough study of com- 
pounds in which lime is used. While the 
writer was at the association’s offices in 
Washington he met P. A. Bury, who has 
just accepted a fellowship maintained by the 
association for investigating the use of lime 
in concrete at the Bureau of Standards. Tests 
are to simulate working conditions of mix- 
ing and placing concrete on the job so far 
as possible, as the workability with a low 
water-cement ratio is one of the main advan- 
tages claimed by the advocates of hydrated 
lime in concrete. 

More workable and less permeable concrete 
will benefit the cement industry as well as 





Aerocret¢ block made with fine sand 
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the lime industry. But a little calculation 
will show that the general use of hydrated 
lime in concrete will call for a large increase 
in lime production. In 1925 there were 103,- 
000,000 yd. of concrete placed. If only 5% 
of hydrated lime had been added to the ce- 





Miniature kiln and electric furnace in research laboratory 


ment it would have meant the use of 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 tons, depending on how much 
cement is figured to the yard. Nothing like 
such an amount is used in concrete today. 


Lime in Cement Products 

Lime in cement products is another mat- 
ter that is being thoroughly studied by the 
association and the results show increased 
strength and decreased permeability from its 
use. The matter of permeability is not so 
important in colder climates where cement 
block are not much used without being cov- 
ered with stucco or brick veneer, but in 
warmer climates where block are used with- 
cut covering it is important. The writer’s at- 
tention was called to this in both southern 
California and Florida, where block makers 
said objection had been made to their prod- 
uct because uncovered walls of concrete 
block has been penetrated by driving rains. 
The use of hydrated lime reduces the per- 
meability so markedly it is a wonder that it 
is not more widely used, especially as the 
lime association has issued a bulletin which 
covers the matter very completely. 

May Be Side Line for Cement Block 

Makers 


Another interesting exhibit at the lime as- 
sociation’s rooms was that of building block 
made with lime. These interested the writer 
because he had seen a pile of leftovers from 
actual construction in which these block had 
been employed that had been exposed to the 
weather for two without showing 
much disintegration, although some blocks 
which were laid flat on the ground had dis- 
integrated. The lime block, which is still in 
the experimental stage, would seem to hold 


years 


an intermediate place between the cement 
block and the gypsum block, both as regards 
weight and resistance to dampness. 


Among light weight building materials, 
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Aerocrete, the porous concrete described in 
the May 29, 1926, issue of Rock Propucts, 
promises to make a place for itself in the 
United States, as it has already done in Eu- 
rope. In New York I met Gustaf Lang, who 
is introducing it here, and went with him to 
the laboratory of 
Columbia University 
to see some blocks 
and test pieces which 
had been made there. 
The plant and the 
process of making 
this material are 
both simple and in- 
expensive and it is 
probable that Aero- 
crete blocks may de- 
velop into a_ profit- 
able sideline for con- 
crete block may be- 
Cinders and burned 
shale 


have been 


mostly used for 
Aerocrete aggregate, 
but the writer was 
blocks 

made with a fine sand 
aggregate which were only a little heavier 
than those made with cinders. 


shown some 


In Sweden, where the making of Aerocrete 
block is a regular industry, the material is 
cast in slabs over tightly stretched wires. 
When the material is at the right consis- 
tency the wires are raised, cutting the slab 
into blocks of the required size. In Europe 
this porous concrete is now being used for 
floors and roof slabs as well as partitions. 


New Cements and Plasters 


A curiosity in cements was shown the 
writer at the Krauss Research Laboratories 
in New York. This is a freak cement acci- 
dentally hit upon in the course of an investi- 
gation for another material. It is made of a 
specially treated clay and lime combined at a 
low temperature. The sample shown was 
made at 320 deg. F. The peculiarity of this 





Full size section of aerocrete showing 
structure 
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Lime building block exposed to weather for two yzars 


cement is its rapid setting and hardening 
under water. It was firmly set in ten min- 
utes under water and appeared to be as hard 
at the end of an hour as it was 24 hr. later. 
In air neither the setting nor the hardening 
was so fast. Of course, such rapid setting 
and hardening compounds are not unknown. 
J. E. Duchez in one of his articles in Rock 
Propucts mentions one which he made to 
use in stopping a leak in a French canal and 
also for making cement blocks for rapid 
house construction. Mr. Krauss does not 
care to say much about this new cement, as 
he has to do a great deal of work with it 
before it becomes a commercial product. 

The Krauss laboratories have developed a 
new refractory cement that will stand tem- 
peratures to 2900 deg. F. without disinte- 
grating. This may have a use in the rock 
products industries for lining lime and ce- 
ment kilns with refractory concrete. The 
patents on this product have been sold to the 
Johns-Manville Co. 

Rock Propucts readers may possibly re- 
member an article on the new quick setting 
lime plaster developed by the Krauss labora- 
tories which was published in the issue of 
September 5, 1925. This product has now 
gone from the laboratory to the manufactur- 
ing stage and it is being made in a small 
way ata factory in ‘Cockeysville, Md., which 
the writer visited recently. The plant is 
more for demonstration than to turn out the 
plaster in large tonnages, but the process is 
working continuously and the data obtained 
are to be used in building a plant which will 
be erected soon near Baltimore. The prod- 
uct of the small plant is being distributed 
to plasterers so that it can be tried out in 
various parts of the country. 

As is often the case, the manufactured 


product has turned out better than the lab- 
oratory. product. It was expected that a 
modulus of rupture of 80 lb. after 14 hr. 
would be developed, but actually the modu- 
lus of rupture of the test pieces from the 
factory product was 113 lb. The plaster is 
very “fat” and gains in “fatness” for a short 
time after it has been mixed. On this ac- 
count it has an unusually high sand carrying 
capacity. 

The testing of lime plasters has been 
brought to a scientific basis by the use of the 
plasticimeter. A form developed by the 
3ureau of Standards and described in a 
number of recent newspaper articles is 
shown in actual service at the bureau on 
page 66 of this issue. 
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Oklahoma Man Alleges Cement 
Makers Have a ““Trust”’ 


TTACK on what was termed a “cement 

trust” in Oklahoma was launched in a 
complaint filed with the corporation com- 
mission against all portland cement com- 
panies operating in the state, by T. D. Greg- 
ory, Okmulgee lumber dealer. 


Gregory alleged that the Oklahoma Port- 
land Cement Co., the Dewey Portland (Ce- 
ment Co., and 11 other companies, operating 
in the state, but not named specifically in the 
complaint, had formed a combination in re- 
straint of trade. He asked that the corpo- 
ration commission investigate the alleged 
“trust.” 


Similar investigation of the activities of 
the Great Western Portland Cement Co. of 
Kansas City, and other companies selling ce- 
ment in Oklahoma through interstate ship- 
ments, has been asked of the Federal trade 
commission, Gregory set out in his com- 
plaint. 

The complaint against the cement com- 
panies grew out of their alleged action in re- 
fusing to sell Gregory cement, which he 
could resell at retail from his lumber yard, 
it was set out in the petition. 

Gregory alleged that he was about to con- 
summate a contract by which he would sup- 
ply the cement for work that was to be done 
on the city waterworks at Okmulgee, when 
the cement companies learned of the deal 
and refused to sell him cement.—Oklahoma 


(Okla.) Oklahoman. 


Can’t Grind It Fast Enough 


NE of the Vermont counties on which 

records have been kept used only 250 
tons of agricultural limestone in the 10-year 
period 1913 to 1923. In 1924 it was 361 tons 
and in 1925 it went up to 557 tons and more 
would have been used if procurable. Now 
they can’t grind it fast enough. 


Demonstration plant for making new quick setting lime plaster 
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Dredge at No. 1 plant of Price Sand Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Dredging Sand Under Ideal Conditions 


Price Sand Co. Taking Best Quality of Concrete 
Sand from Arkansas River Near Tulsa, Okla. 


HE Price Sand Co. Okla., 
operates three plants almost side by side 
on the Arkansas river, five and one-half 
miles from Tulsa. 


of Tulsa, 


The three plants were 
acquired by purchase from individual owners 
by the present operating company, but have 
been entirely rebuilt so that nothing re- 
mains of the original installation. 


Price is only a station on the Frisco rail- 
road, without a postoffice, but it is the cen- 
ter of a considerable mineral production. 
Not only the sand plants are there but a 
limestone crushing plant and an oil well. 
The sand company has substantial buildings 
and has put in a good piece of road and 
cement sidewalks along by its property. The 


Cable delivering electric current is wound on reel shown 


whole layout is unusually neat and efficient. 

The system of working is the same at all 
three plants. The sand is pumped from the 
river by an 8-in. dredge to a concrete sump 
or catch-basin provided with a slat over- 
flow. It is loaded from the sump to cars, 
or to a stockpile, by a derrick with a clam- 
shell bucket. 

At the No. 1 plant the dredge has a steel 
hull 45x25 ft. on the deck and 40x20 ft. on 
the bottom. It is 3 ft. deep on the sides and 
draws about 2 ft. The building of the dredge 
hull larger at the top than at the bottom was 
the result of experiment and it has been 
found that a hull of this 
easier in the current. 

The pump on this dredge is an 8-in. 
“Amsco” made by the American Manganese 
Steel Co. It is direct-connected to a General 
Electric motor, of the variable speed type, of 
150 hp. The suction is short as the river is 
very shallow. 


shape handles 


The discharge pipe is. car- 
ried on solidly built steel pontoons which 
have an arrangement for holding the pipe 
above the deck so that the entire pipe line 
can be brought to a level. In front of the 
dredge hull is a crane (with a hand winch) 
built of 4-in. angle irons and this is used in 
putting in or taking out lengths of pipe. 
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Screen over pump discharge into sump 


Lines and suction are handled by a Mead- 
Morrison hoist with a 5-hp. General Electric 
motor. 

The Arkansas river probably carries as 
high a burden of good concrete sand as any 
river in the country. It is mostly moving 
sand, which pumps easily. The 8-in. pump 
at times pumps four 50-ton cars an hour, the 
percentage of solids in the discharge is so 
high. No cutters or other feeding devices 
are needed for this. The sand is classified 
by the river, so that no classification is 
needed in the plant; only settling and de- 
watering. The conditions for sand recov- 
ery at Tulsa are the nearest to 
the ideal that the writer has 
noted. 

The sump at No. 1 plant will 
hold 110 carloads. It is curved 
to accommodate it to the track 
of the bucket of the derrick and 
it is 36 ft. deep. The area at 
the top is about 3600 sq. ft. It is 
solidly built of poured concrete 
and the walls are buttressed. 
The water which comes in with 
the sand is run off at a gate in 
the far end. This gate ex- 





Three different methods 


tends all the way up and down and the 
height of the overflow may be adjusted, as 
the sump fills, by putting slats of wood in a 
frame. This keeps any pool of dirty water 
from standing on the sand and washes off 
any light stuff that may have passed through 
the screen. 

This screen, which receives the pump dis- 
charge, is set in an ‘iron frame at the other 
end of the sump from the overflow gate. Its 
purpose is to remove stones and trash, so it 
is of fairly large mesh, %-in. square. Be- 
low the screen is an iron box with outlets for 
turning the flow to different parts of the 





Sump solidly built of reinforced concrete 


sump, but these do not often need to be used. 

The derrick which unloads the sand was 
built by the Browning Engineering Co., and 
is of lattice steel construction with a boom 
54 ft. long. The bucket is of Browning make 
and holds 2% yd. It is handled by a Mead- 
Morrison three-drum hoist, which is pow- 
ered by a 50-hp. General Electric motor. The 
electrical controls are of the same make as 
the motor. An independent hoist with a 5- 
hp. Westinghouse motor is used to turn the 
bullwheel. 

The hoist is placed in a neat building of 
concrete blocks which were made by the 
company. The steps to the 
house and the piers are all of 
concrete, so that everything is 
constructed in the most sub- 
stantial way. 

At the No. 2 plant the dredge 
has an, 8-in. “Amsco” pump and 
a 150-hp. variable speed Gen- 
eral Electric motor, but they 
are not direct-connected. The 
direct-connected motor is 
thought to be more, satisfactory 
than the  belt-connected ar- 
rangement at No. 2, and when 


of loading and unloading at the different plants 
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a new dredge is built it will be of the 
direct-connected type. Pontoons and pipe 
line are arranged as in the No. 1 plant, ex- 
cept that the crane for handling pipes is on 
one of the pontoons. This pontoon crane is 
a handy device for doing other work than 
handling pipe; handling the anchors, for ex- 
ample. A small hoist with a 5-hp. motor 
handles the anchor lines. 

The sump at this plant is much smaller, as 
it is only 16x28 ft. on top. It has the same 
slat gate for overflow. It will hold about 
six cars. 

The derrick by which the sand is removed 
from the sump at No. 2 is an Insley derrick 
with a 100-ft. boom. The long boom is 
needed at this plant, for a stockpile is built 
with it on the other side of the railroad 
track from the sump. This stockpile will 
hold about 500 cars of sand. 

The hoist for this derrick is of the three- 
drum type and was built by the Clyde Iron 
Works. It is powered with a 50-hp. General 
Electric motor and a small hoist with a 5- 
hp. Westinghouse 
motor is used for 
the swing. 

The No. 3 plant, 
which is called the 
O. K. Sand Co. 
plant, has no dredge 
at present. The 
dredge at No. 2 
serves both the No. 
2 and No. 3 plants, 
which it can do eas- 

ily as the sumps are 
small. The sump at 
No. 3 is 16x28 ft., 
the same dimensions 
as those of the No. 
2 sump. 

The unloader at 
No. 3 is not a der- 
tick but a traveling 
crane with a 214-yd. 
bucket of an un- 
known make. The 


Hoist at No. 1 plant 
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Claude Wadsworth, superintendent of 
Price Sand Co.’s plants 





Crane on front end of dredge handles pipe sections 


Hoist at No. 2 plant 
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crane is not so fast as the derrick and it 
cannot build a stockpile. It is expected that 
it will be changed for a derrick or a 
“whirley” crane, mounted on a central pier. 

At all these plants crews work alternately 
on the dredges and at the unloading plants. 
Few men are required, as a crew can be 
shifted from one plant to the other as de- 
sired. 

The office of the Price Sand Co. is in the 
Mayo building at Tulsa and J. M. Chandler 
is secretary-treasurer. 


Zonolite Is a Vermiculite 

N Rock Propucts, June 26 issue, consider- 

able reference was made to zonolite, the 
new light-weight insulator. As _ zonolite, 
which is a trade name given to the mineral 
by the producers, there is no reference to it 
in Dana’s Mineralogy. However, Prof. A.C. 
Lane, Tufts College, Mass., has kindly writ- 
ten us and properly identified the mineral. 
He says: “The mineral you have reference to 
is known as vermic- 
ulite and is described 
in Dana, p. 572. It 
derives its name 
from the _ peculiar 
property it pos- 
sesses of swelling 
under the influence 
of heat so that it re- 
sembles vermicelli. 
Vermiculite is also 
mentioned in Table 
I of my Lefax ta- 
bles and more com- 
pletely described in 
Tables Iland XIX. 
Further reference 
to it can be found 
in the Encylopedia 
Brittanica, Vol. 6, 
p. 237, under chlo- 
rite. It sometimes 
goes under the 
name of Jefferson- 
name of Jefferisite.” 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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Device for Accurate Mixing and 
Proportioning of Gypsum 
and Clinker 

NEW development which is of interest 
to cement manufacturers is a perfected 
feeding device which insures continuous, 





Accurate mixing and proportioning of gypsum and clinker is 
obtained by this device 


accurate proportioning and mixing of clinker 
and gypsum, and eliminates any tendency 
of the material to segregate. 

General practice in mixing gypsum and 
clinker is to weigh each separately, mix and 
convey .it to large feed-bins over the first 
finish grinding machines, which are then fed 
by gravity. 

The device shown in the accompanying 
illustration was developed by engineers of 
the International Cement Corp. and is in use 
at several of their plants. It was described 
briefly in the story of the Virginia Port- 





The skip is loaded by hand and the light truck backed up to it. Two 


land Cement Corp. plant at Norfolk, Va. 
(Rock Propucts, April 17). 

The apparatus consists of two standard 
flat-top feed-tables, which are in effect flat 
revolving discs. The materials are fed to 
these tables through telescopic feed-pipes 
from overhead bins. The discharge from the 
feed-tables is con- 
trolled by diagonal 
scraper cut-off 
knives. 

Three distinct 
adjustments tend 
to the refinement 
of the process: 
Height of tele- 
scopic feed- pipe 
above table, speed 
of revolution of 
tables, which can 
be regulated inde- 
pendently of each 
other, and angle 
of scraper cut-off 
knife. 

The quantity of 
material fed from 
the bins is gov- 
erned by the 
height of the open 
end of the tele- 
scopic pipe above the feed-table, thus con- 
trolling the size of the pile of material 
resting on the table. 

The relative speed with which the two 
tables move controls the proportion of the 
two materials to each other. 

The angle at which the cut-off scraper 
knives are set gives control of discharge. 


Unique Quarry Truck 
(y* description of the quarry truck illus- 
trated herewith is based on watching its 


operation in a moving picture. Early last 


Skips are dumped by taking up on sus- 
pension chains and ropes 


spring W. E. Farrell, president of the Easton 
Car and Construction Co., Easton, Penn., 
made a quite extensive tour of Southern 
quarries, taking moving pictures of things of 
interest, and among his other “finds” was the 
operation of William Larner and Co, 
Staunton, Va. Mr. Farrell was kind enough 
to exhibit his reels for the editor's benefit 
and to supply the accompanying views for 
our “Hints and Helps” department. 

At this quarry about 150 tons of stone per 
day was being handled in the manner illus- 
trated with two skips and a Ford truck. The 
truck body has been removed and geared 
hoists or winches placed on the chassis. The 
hoists are driven by the car’s engine through 
a train of gears. 

The two chains are fastened to a cross- 
piece under the skip by rings or links which 
are readily slipped on or released. The end 


chains are fastened to a crosspiece under the skip 


by links or rings; the end of the skip rides against a tail piece on the truck and is supported by a wire rope 
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of the skip supported by a single wire rope 
with a hook from a separate pulley simply 
rides against’a tail piece on the truck. 

The skips are hand-loaded and it is but the 
work of a few minutes to back the truck up 
to a loaded skip and fasten on the chains 
and rope. The load, as can be seen from the 
views, is pretty well back and at times the 
front wheels of the truck are lifted off the 
sround. To dump the skip it is only neces- 
sary to take up on all the suspension chains 
and ropes. 

The skips hold about 1700 Ib. each and are 
loaded by hand. The haul from quarry to 
crusher is about 300 ft., so that 150 tons per 
day with one truck and two skips prove the 
device to be really efficient. 
patented by Mr. Larner. 


It has been 


Controlling Segregation While 
Loading Cars 


HE tendency of 

segregate is a well-known phenomenon. 
When aggregates, graded from fine to 
coarse, are piled by “coning” the center 
portion of the pile will contain most of the 
finest material and the coarsest pieces will 
be found in the outer zones. The most 
usual practice in loading cars at aggregate 
plants is to allow the aggregate, having the 
desired range of size, to flow from the 
loading bin through a single spout directly 
into the center of the car. Generaliy tie 
height of fall is governed by the clearance 
necessary to permit a locomotive to pass 
under the bins, although in many cases the 
head-room is less than this. The stone thus 
falls a considerable distance and piles up 
in several cones as the car is moved to 
different positions under the spout. Natu- 
rally with this method of loading, segrega- 
tion occurs and much of the dust will ac- 
cumulate in the center portion of the car 
and this is sometimes the cause of rejectivn. 


coarse aggregates to 


It would seem that segregation in loading 
the cars might be overcome completely if 
a little study were given to this problem 
at the various plants. The following simple 
method has been tried with considerable 
success at the plants at the Bound Brook 
Crushed Stone Co., Boundbrook, N. le 
which is operated by F. W. Schmidt, and is 
offered as a possible method for overcoming 
the present difficulty with segregation. It 
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Narrow-gage cross-over 


merely requires the use of a dividing wedge 
which will break up the stream 
into two streams if a wedge is used, or into 
an annular stream if a cone is suspended 
in the center line of the spout. This method 
will be inexpensive to operate and 
seems worth while trying out—WN. C. S. A. 
Bulletin No. 4 


or cone 


very 


A Simple Narrow-Gage 


Cross-Over 

T is sometimes necessary in quarry or lime- 

plant operation to cross standard-gage 
railway tracks into or about the plant with 
narrow-gage quarry or plant tracks. This 
would require frogs for two sizes and 
weights of rail, and considerable track work. 
And the cross-over may be only temporary, 
or the standard-gage track used so seldom as 
not to justify a permanent crossing installa- 
tion. 

One way to solve this problem is illustrated 
herewith. A section of narrow-gage track is 
spiked to the proper thickness of plank to 
bring the base of the rail to the head of the 
standard-gage rail. This section of remov- 
able track is simply laid inside the standard- 
gage track, with enough rail length project- 
ing over the head of the standard-gage rails 
to bolt to the permanent ends of the narrow- 
gage track, which is graded up to the top of 
the rail heads of the standard-gage track on 
each side. 
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without the use of frogs 


Of course, it is unnecessary to remove the 
portable section of narrow-gage track, when 
the standard-gage track is to be used; it is 
only necessary to unbolt the ends and swing 
the section enough for the rails to clear. 


Neat Outlet for Waste Water 


HIS is not so much of a as itisa 
detail of plant construction. Or- 
dinarily, especially in the smaller plants, any 
old way the right way to get the 
waste water from the plant to the pond. 
One sees old pipe, troughs and ditches used 
singly and in combination and the stopping 


“hint” 


good 


seems 





Concrete pipe running under loading 
track carries waste water away from 
plant 


of a pipe or a ditch often means some de- 
lay before it is cleared out. 

In this case the waste water is brought 
from the plant in concrete pipes which are 
put under the track as a culvert. The ground 
along the track is protected by having wings 
to carry the flow out into the pond. When 
the pond becomes filled so that the settled 
solids near the pipe begin to choke off the 
flow, more pipe will be laid. 

The pipe is big enough so that if there 
is a very large obstruction a man can crawl 
into the pipe and remove it. Being of con- 
crete it will neither rust as an iron pipe 
would nor rot out as a wooden box would. 
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Financial News and Comment 
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E N ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 

RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITI cS I IC ( . 
: ilable at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 

(These are the most recent quotations availa . i ae a +7 deminer} 









































































































































































































































Stock Date Par Price bid — jaca “ue oe rate 
* 2 é i N r 1 2 uar. Apr. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new stock...............-c:cccsssssscssesssesseeneesseseeeenes Aug. 2 No pa 43% A wn q pr. 3 
Aug. 2 100 1s 060UC~“~*‘CSS 134% quar. Mar. 1 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred)?.... N + Prey, Meas. Tseee te 
heanadl Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Prem : —— sax a Y q July 1 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp.’®....... "papi daa paaierrancs ae wena cListar aceite ass RE Aug. 2 Nesar 45 47 50c quar. June 1 
ee Sr I irene = NF ok SP Vere ee 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. —. in 3 33% 43 46 2% quar. July 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred) SARE ANNES SEES July 29 100 100 100 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)®..... eC ae AIS NcREaID A= eae LDR July 30 100 130 135 1% % quar. June 30 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common) r July 30 100 106% 108 134% quar. June 30 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred) r July 30 a 118 146 ak cece 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes) peed 30 a0” -; ae 2% quer. July 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common) ‘3 — sl ee 85 134% quar. July 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred) “i i? Se. . eee 98 50 auar. teks | 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (1st preferred) Aug. 3 100 105 100 1% % quar. July 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common) 7 Tuly. 2) 100 114 115 134% quar. Aug. 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred ) = ——_— 0 102 103 3% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929) s July 30 100 93 96 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944) July 31 No par 22u, 244 50c quar. July 12 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) ‘ay 31 100 90994 103 134% quar. July 22 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) = July 30 100 1021 104 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 1929%................ yd 3 59 60% 14% quar., June 1, 1% 
RR na Aa eR GOs UNIO WY BLOOM) ooo occ cececegccyoan ta nncnbe entre cinctons Foes san saidahsntattacowsensantoe — ee ex. June 1 
i i i 1 30 100 — ek 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)” July - 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (lst Mort., 634s, series A” —_ : a 98% 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 644% gold MOLES ) ™---eneecvvsseevvevereenennsesercnnerenseeconsses fale 29 100 99 101% 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (1st, Mort. 7s)%*........ panera eee crcracen ores y a 30 991% 100% 
Dexter Portland Cement Co. (6% serial bonds, 1935) oid 4 “So 9014 92 $1.50 quar. July 1, $1 ex 
Dolese and Shepard Co. (crushed stone)? Aug. 2 jaly'1 ’ 

: i nts)72 i | ee 97 101 134% quar. July 1 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (7% pfd. _ com. stock purchase warrants) ed .- epee a . phd gg F ig 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (common) eee. ts 10 is 
Egyptian ee yo eg we a. ee ee — : — He a 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common Aug. : ; 

Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred)™ mm Aug. 2 50 54 57 314% s.-a. June 15 

y 2 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) a ee ~~ sans wae i api hag A 
Ideal Cement Co. (preferred) *.... “ i y - Sects 3394 3494 1 ae tee 
International Cement Corporation (common) 5 —_ : I 7 Rts. waa 2 2 oe 
International Cement Corporation a Aug. 4 2 = 2 4 T[o . 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) Mar. 1 oe = 4 iineae tiie’ 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co Aug. 2 » aa sd 3% cob 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.? Aug. 3 ” ae - ng a 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co.® - 7 Aug. 2 0 bot] 10072 47% quar. 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1927 to 1931)® Sheet es aes July 30 100 WA 0% 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (Ist Mort. 6s, 1931 to 1935)? July 30 100 97 on 
ee PPROINCE CSUERR A205 CME UNE Coca occ coco cikcs pines stnennecconcented dgcckséecsmesucbeaceence July 23 100 ie ae 
eebeed Lime Co. i te notes). hes on a ~~, = 100 ok 2 
Michigan Limestone an emical Co. (commo pee 2 “ 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)® Reeve 8 = i =. oH 194 % ae. 7 af” ~ 
Missouri Portland Cement Co Aug. 3 25 4 . = g- 1, 25 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)® Ll a: 11 11% 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)® July 29 27 4 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred) ® July 29 scien 8 8% ™ po 
Nazareth Cement Co.”6 Tuly 30 No par 39 4 c quar. Apr. 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co.? fe S00 117) — 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) * Jan. 29 100 96 ‘3 : 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred)? Aug. 3 100 92 : 
New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)# eee - ates. 35 = 
eter pe te a pow 1. 1940 (with warrants) yd 3 100 99 99 

rt merican Cemen orp. 642s w ug. os 

North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus %4 sh. common)?®.......... July 30 94 99 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 
North American Cement Corp. (common)"_00.... July 30 seneseeees 18 20 75 ie a 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred). Dec. 31 stasis oth a 1. Lo Aug. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated : - July 29 75 8 ¥27% mo. nual Oct. 15 
Pacific Portland a Coxe Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)§................ fuly 29 a <a “™ 3% semi-an 5 
Peerless Portland Cement Co. uly 5% h, 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. Aug. 3 10 9% 9% 14% quar. "er 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred)? July 31 100 101 103 3U% semi-annu ho, 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)? July 31 :., —— 3% ——- -- 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common) Aug. 2 No par 50 “a 1% 0 ag ‘‘ 
Sandusky Cement Co. (common)....... Aug. 3 100 124 3 yA newt 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)5 Wey 92000 ae, 105% 106 6% ann $1 ex. Dec. 24 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common)5 ws July 29 50 — Sa $1 quar. fs 
pupernor fortiand Wement, Inc, (Class A)™. ces esses Wie 60. asa 42% 43 
Supenor Portland Cement, Inc. (Class B)? nn cccccc cccecestccceces july co: 0 ae 20 21 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 1st Mort. 6s*7... seeespandenabctenentcenpcdas uly 16 100 98 a 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 6% WOM SOROR ooi os July 16 100 96 170% ae ee May 3! 
United States Gypsum Co. (common) Aug. 3 20 _* — ine wane juae & 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) Aug. 3 100 12] vax 4,T7o 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common)? Aug. 4 No par “ se 
Universal Gypsum V.T.C.* July 21 No par A 4 134% quar. Sept. 15 
Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)?.......... ie ae, | ee rf) , eG A, 
Universal Gypsum Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds) aes es Me Anne eS: 99 a = 
Union Rock om (7% serial gold bonds)*8 July 29 100 99 i: 2 
Wabash Portland Cement Co.tio.e...ecccccseccceceeeoeeeee, Aug. 3 50 60 a 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1940)15. Aug. 4 100 98% 2% quar. Aug. 15 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co. Aug. 2 10 6 6 oq 


True, Webber & Co., Chicas 
“Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. *Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True 
Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


: : by Frederic 
*Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, ‘Cali. eee Ouorations by 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. *Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, oe 


127 B. Merritt 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. Nesbitt, Thomson & cis, Chicago. 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. ™Peters Trust Co., Qmaha, Neb. “Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trus ‘ oyes 
J. S. Wilson Jr. Co., Baltimore, Md. Chas. W. Scranton 


& Co., New Haven, Conn. Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calle ia enone Inc. 
<0., New York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. ™Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. hil de Ir hia, Penr. , 
Springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. A. B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. % A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, 
sros. & Co., Bridgeport. Conn. J. G. White and Co.. New Y 
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Editorial Comment 


aU. .0000 00000 


Can the clay industry “Say it with Flowers’? asks our 
worthy and esteemed contemporary, Brick and Clay Rec- 
ord, in suggesting various trade-promotion 
slogans. Not a few readers of Rock 
PRODUCTS would doubtless like to “say it”’ 
to the common clay brick industry with 
flowers, for they know well enough that whether it is the 
adopted slogan of the common clay brick industry or not it 
has long been practicing “Say it with brick-bats.” The 
latest instance of this was at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American Society for Testing Materials when 
a surreptitious attempt to adopt a definition of “brick” as 
a clay brick was made. Fortunately, so far as the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials is concerned, it is for 
its committee on nomenclature to determine such defini- 
tions, and the clay brick industry will have difficulty with 
this, for it is an impartial committee. 


“Say It With 
Brick-Bats” 


This particular incident is recalled only because it is 
the most recent of a long series of a similar character 
by which the clay brick industry has attempted by every 
possible means to put over the idea that “if it isn’t clay, 
it isn’t a brick.” Fortunately the cement products bu- 
reau of the Portland Cement Association and the Sand- 
Lime Brick Association have been too wide awake to let 


1915 '14 06°15) «6°96 8a 


"18- "19 "20 "21 «#+'"s2 «+928 teh 25 


An analysis of the common clay brick industry by “Brick 

and Clay Record” to prove that the industry is “slip- 

ping” —the increase in the volume of building having far 
outdistanced the increase in the use of clay brick 


the clay brick industry thus hoodwink the American 
public, 


Unfortunately these tactics are typical of the methods 
by which the clay brick industry has attempted to meet 
Competition. It has, it would seem, been far more con- 
cerned with knocking “imitation” brick and brick “sub- 
Situtes” than in making known any particular vir- 
tues that clay brick may have. Also, through question- 
able political methods the clay brick interests, aided or 








not by their national organization, have been able so to 
influence the writing of building codes as to get and 
maintain unfair advantages over competitive materials, 
and unable to maintain their advantage in another way 
have in at least one great American city resorted to 
nefarious alliances with corrupt union labor officials to 
shut out competitive materials by threats of strikes and 
violence. 

As, of course, every man with a conscience, and with 
a knowledge of what constitutes real success, knows, 
such methods have ever resulted in the long run in a 
constant loss of the public’s good will and of the indus- 
try’s prestige. In the case of the brick industry it has 
filled the columns of our worthy contemporary with the 
echoes of the “belly-aching” wails of the brick industry 
on “conditions,” which apparently prove the industry 
is constantly slipping, even in its own estimation. 

Altogether we believe the clay brick industry presents as 
good an example of how not to do trade promotional work 
as the Portland Cement Association presents an illustration 
of how to do it. Sometimes we derive as much profit from 
studying the methods of the one as of the other. 


A good deal of the argument over the operation of 
the South Dakota state cement plant seems to be as to 
whether or not it is making a profit. To 
our mind this has little bearing on the 
main issue. It is easily conceivable that 
temporarily the plant could show a 
profit—that under at least one gubernatorial adminis- 
tration it could have efficient management—even though 
present paper profits may be merely a matter of book- 
keeping. The main issue is that to entrust the man- 
agement of a $2,000,000 enterprise to politicians, who 
are in again and out again, wholly irrespective of their 
merits, or demerits, is illogical and economically un- 
sound and unjustifiable. 


Government 
in Business 


No intelligent man would voluntarily invest his sav- 
ings in a savings bank or any privately owned enter- 
prise so managed; why then should he be compelled 
to be an investor in a state enterprise so managed? 
Unfortunately there are some necessary services to 
society such as the operation of prisons and poor- 
houses, which apparently offer no substitute for gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. The mounting tax 
rates in every American community reflect the result 
of irresponsible and indifferent management of these; 
but what reason is there to extend the opportunity for 
political mismanagement beyond these necessarily gov- 
ernmental services? 


Farmers, lawyers, physicians, storekeepers, etc., are 


iE gc 


76 


often quite easily persuaded that the government should 
engage in the manufacture of portland cement, or gravel, 
or something else they have no interest in; but suggest 
to them that the government should take over the farms, 
and the stores, and the professional practice of law and 
medicine, merely hiring and firing them as it pleased 
some politician in power to do, and even these farmers, 
lawyers, physicians, storekeepers, etc., object to gov- 
ernment management and ownership. 
man engaged in production and manufacture needs no 
further demonstration than he has already had. 

Every thinking man knows that our American pros- 
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perity, prestige and even our very character as a na. 
tional type, are the direct result of our individualism— 
—our wide-open door to opportunity, the unrestricted 
initiative to exercise our talents in whatsoever direction 
they best serve the interests of the community and our- 
selves. Every thinking man knows that clean business 
competition is not only “the life of trade,” but the joy of 
doing business. Substitute government owned and oper- 
ated monopolies, and put political drag in place of merit, 
initiative, business ability and efficiency, and imagine 
what satisfaction there would be in this world for red- 
blooded, independent, self-respecting individuals. 





Consolidated Rock Products 
Bonds Offered 


ARSON, SON AND CO., New York, 

are offering at 100 and interest $250,000 
first mortgage 7% serial gold bonds of the 
Consolidated Rock Products Co., Lakeland, 
Fla., dated May 1, 1926. Interest payable 
semi-annually at the National City Bank, 
New York. Redeemable after March 1, 1927, 
at 105 in whole but not in part. Guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Independ- 
ence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Trustee, Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

The following is from a letter from W. P. 
McDonald, president of the company, under 
date of June 25: 


The Consolidated Rock Products Co., of 


. Lakeland, Polk County, Florida, a Florida 


corporation, owns two stone quarries, with 
complete modern stone-crushing equipment. 
Plants are located—one in Brooksville, Her- 
nando County, Florida, and the other adja- 
cent in Sumter county. 

These properties are located approximately 
43 miles north of the seaboard city of 
Tampa, Florida, and are connected with this 
city by modern hard-surfaced roads and by 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

The plants are fully equipped with all nec- 
essary machinery of the most modern kind 
which is electrically operated. Power is 
purchased on favorable long term contract 
from the Florida Power Corporation and an 
ample supply of labor is available at satis- 
factory wages. 

From these quarries is produced both hard 


and soft rock, used for road construction 
purposes, concrete aggregate and railroad 
ballast. The capacity of both plants is ap- 
proximately 1,800 tons of rock per day. 
There is a ready market demand far in ex- 
cess of the output. These properties have 
been examined and appraised by Frederick L. 
Smith, industrial engineer, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York City, who reports there is 
sufficient rock available for over 20 years’ 
operations. He further comments on the in- 
expensive operations of these properties due 
to the location of the rock close to the sur- 
face, the low freight rates and excellent 
transportation facilities. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Funded Debt Authorized Outstanding 


(7%) first mortgage bonds 
At iits PBBWE) (5 sec ces $250,000 $250,000 
CABiaAl-StOGK i.s60cck 250,000 100,000 


Security and Appraisals—These bonds are 
a first mortgage (closed) on the entire prop- 
erty and equipment, owned by the company 
which was appraised by Frederick L. Smith 
on April 1, 1926, as having a sound valua- 
tion of $985,100.84. In addition, valuable real 
estate is owned which he appraises at $25,- 
000. The security for these bonds, there- 
fore, is conservatively estimated at over four 
times the entire outstanding bonded indebt- 
edness. 

Earnings—One quarry and stone-crushing 
plant is in operation at the present time. The 
other property is expected to be in operation 
by July 1 this year. The net earnings ac- 
cording to estimate of Frederick L. Smith 
should equal at least $185,000 per year, or at 
the rate of over ten times interest charges. 

Purpose of Issue—The proceeds of these 
bonds are to be used for purchase of machin- 


ery, supplies, railroad sidings, and various 
corporate expenses. 

Sinking Fund—A monthly sinking fund js 
provided under the mortgage as follows: 

$3,000 monthly May 15, 1926, to April 15, 
1927, inclusive; $4,500 raonthly May 15, 
1927, to April 15, 1928, inclusive: $5,000 
monthly May 15, 1928, to April 15, 1931, 
inclusive, and $4,250 monthly May 15, 1931, 
to April 15, 1932, inclusive. 

Six thousand dollars ($6,000) has already 
been deposited with the trustee. 

Provisions of the Issue—The bonds are 
dated May 1, 1926 and mature as follows: 
$50,000 May 1, 1928; $50,000 May 1, 1929; 
$50,000 May 1, 1930; $50,000 May 1, 1931; 
$50,000 May 1, 1932. Redeemable after 
May 1, 1927, at 105, in whole but not in part. 





Management—The management consists of 
William P. McDonald, of the William P. 
McDonald Construction Co., New York City. 
His experience covers more than 30 years in 
the construction line including 10 years’ ex- 
perience in road building in Florida. John E. 
Ballenger, formerly city engineer of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and other experienced business 
men are associated with the management. 


North American Cement 
Earnings 
HE North American Cement Corp., Al- 
bany, N. Y., reports for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1926, profit of $431,063 after 
depreciation and depletion, but before inter- 
est, amortization and federal taxes. The 


earnings for the first quarter ended March 
31 were $105,478. 




















QUOTATIONS OF INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS 

Stock Date Par 

Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (common) (°)................ Dee. 46 $— ceesn 

Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (1) ...........:c::ccseesceeeeseese conees ec. SO eceeataass 
Eastern Brick Corp. 7% cu. pfd.) (?)................. Dec. 9 10 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) (*) Dec. 9 10 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common) Nov. 3 50 

Iroquois Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd. (2 sh. com. and 3 sh. pfd.) (4)... _ OE |} so 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred) Nov. 3 50 





Lime and Stone Products Co. (1100 sh. pfd., $10 par and 700 sh. com., $10 par) — | 


Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds)........ 


ae | rete ne = 


























Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) Oct. 13 snesccewie 
oe NTS Cae S ene ae eee Nevi 225 \ « xe 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. (preferred)...............-.-.. : 100 

River Feldspar and Milling Co. (50 sh. com. and 50 sh. pfd.) (1) .......scssscsseceeee meaees | | dey 
Rock Plaster Corp. (390 sh. com., no par) (7) OY Sees Giles aon 
Simbroco Stone Co. (pfd.)............ ees eC See 
Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (common) (8) a 
Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 5 sh. pfd. and 1 sh. com. (2)... Dec. 30 eee 
Winchester Briok Co. (preferred) (sand lime brick) (5) mee, 6... cease 


(g) Neidecker and Co., Ltd., London, England. 


by R. L. Day and Co., Boston. (*) Price obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore, Md. (*) Price cbtained at auction by Barnes am 
Lofiand, Philadelphia, Pa. (°) Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L. Day and Co., Boston, Mass. (x) Price obtained at auction by 


Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on November 3, 1925. 





SECURITIES 


Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 


40c 
TCR) cSicece 
$12 forthe lot .......... 
Ki bn 
$66 for the lot _.......... 
104% 104% 
£1% 


3% % semi-annua! 


fe ae 2% quar. Apr. 1 
$200 for the lot 
$12 forthe lot _..::.... 
i res 
$1 for'thelot. ...... 
10c 


$2 Jan. 1 


() Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York. (2) Price obtained at auction 
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Rock Preducts 


Tax-Supported Plant Is Costly Venture 


“The State in Business’’— Being One of a Series of 


Articles Current 


HE State of South Dakota is manufac- 

turing portland cement on a large scale 
in a tax-supported cement plant that is one 
of the most costly of its kind to maintain 
in the entire United States, provided all the 
expenses of the business are charged against 
the earnings of the plant. This statement 
will doubtless be challenged and an array of 
figures produced to refute it. The state ce- 
ment commission, it is true, has published 
earning statements which show the plant to 
be operating at a profit. Opponents of the 
project on the other hand are equally cer- 
tain that the plant is costing the state more 
than it earns. There are figures to support 
either view, depending upon which particu- 
lar system of political arithmetic one may 
prefer to use. Both sides start with the same 
set of figures and both are right in their 
contentions, according to their respective 
methods of calculating profits and losses. 

The state cement plant is one of the most 
widely advertised institutions in South Da- 
kota. The question of whether the plant is 
losing money or paying profits is a subject 
of general controversy. Like the abandoned 
state gasoline business, which came into ex- 
istence because a former governor had de- 
creed the state should conduct a “gasoline 
price war,” the state cement plant was estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying on a 
price war against the portland cement in- 
dustry. The “cement price war” is now in its 
second season. Cement manufactured by the 
South Dakota government is advertised and 


offered for sale today at cut-rate prices in 
lour other states. 


Tax Levy Authorized 


The wherewithal to finance the “cement 
Price war” has been provided by means of 
an annual tax levy. The state legislature 
has authorized the payment of principal and 
interest on $2,000,000 of cement plant bonds 
No part of this expense is borne 


by the cement plant. In addition to this 
obligation the credit 
been placed he 


by taxation. 


of the taxpayers has 
hind the plant to guarantee 
the payment of any deficits from operation, 
and authority has been conferred upon the 
managers of the project to borrow money 
renee hae the state to finance produc- 

reneve the need may arise. The state 
—e too has been amended to legalize 
_ norm of lien against the public treasury, 
Ps oe of votes mustered at 
, : ‘o give the enterprise the stamp 
Popular approval. 


If legis).+; 
I legislation and votes could take the 


In the name 


By Ralph E. Duncan 


place of practical knowledge, business brains 
and sound engineering practice in the erec- 
tion and operation of manufacturing plants, 
the tax-supported cement plant of the South 
Dakota government would be in a fair way 
to dominate the market for portland cement 





Editors’ Preface 


HIS is one of a series of arti- 

cles that has aroused wide- 
spread comment and commenda- 
tion. This series is part of the 
campaign of the New York “‘Com- 
mercial” to illustrate “Government 
in Business” ; and this campaign is 
designed to open the eyes of busi- 
ness men to the schemes and prog- 
ress of advocates of 
ing” industry. 


“nationaliz- 


We are glad to give space to it, 
since it very well supplements our 
own editorial efforts. The rock 
products industries in particular 
have been the objects of state, 
county and municipal mis-directed 
enterprise; chiefly, 
because public authorities are large 
users of these materials for public 
works, and because there has been 
less resistance to overcome in get- 
ting into than 


we presume, 


these industries 
some others. 

There are now two state-owned 
cement plants in operation (South 
Dakota and Michigan) and numer- 
ous state, county and municipal 
quarries and gravel pits. There is 
now available for use in the State 
of Illinois for building a state ce- 
ment plant, quarry and gravel 
plants, a sum of several million 
dollars, 
state legislatures either have de- 
bated, or now have under consid- 
eration appropriations for state ce- 
ment plants. 


and numerous mid-west 


Hence it behooves every reader 
of this article to use his influence 
as a citizen and business man to 
resist all these efforts aimed at the 
American individualism that is re- 
sponsible for our national Declara- 
tion of Independence and our 
growth and prosperity as a nation 
ever since.—The Editors. 











in the New York ‘“‘Commercial”’ 


states. Nearly every form of 
legislative aid which a government may rea- 
sonably bestow upon a subsidized enterprise 
has been given to the state cement plant by 


in several 


the legislature. 


Endangers Capital Investment 


Selling cement at less than the cost to pro- 
duce and market it has proved to be a more 
complicated problem than the marketing of 
gasoline by the state below cost. In the 
case of the now defunct gasoline business the 
state was a retailer, whereas in the matter 
of cement the state is a manufacturer. South 
Dakota taxpayers have a large capital in- 
vestment in the cement plant which they did 
not have in the gasoline business. The sale 
of gasoline by the state at less than cost 
meant simply a trading loss on each gallon, 
the capital investment being relatively small. 
A similar loss in the sale of cement, how- 
ever, would mean not only an operating de- 
ficit, under the same circumstances, but it 
would also endanger the $2,000,000 capital 
investment of the state. 

The failure of the sister enterprises which 
were intended to benefit by the price policy 
first announced left the state in an awkward 
position. The only remaining outlet for its 
cement was the dealer trade in South Dakota 
and nearby states. 


Enters Outside Market 


The South Dakota market was neither 
large enough nor near enough to absorb the 
full output of the plant. It was therefore 
decided to enter the territory of the “foreign 
and insidious” forces in the cement business 
outside South Dakota and to engage in com- 
petition with the privately owned plants in 
those states. In the circumstances it was 
obvious the South Dakota taxpayer would 
not willingly furnish capital for a plant 
which was to be operated at their expense 
while selling cement at reduced prices in 
other states. It was agreed that the business 
must be made to earn a profit if possible, 
and the project given a fair trial at least 
before deciding on more drastic action. 

The fact that the plant is now reported to 
be operating at a profit would make it ap- 
pear that the basing price fixed by the state 
has proved adequate to cover not only the 
manufacturing cost but other expenses as 
well. But here is the catch. A large pro- 
portion of the selling and administrative ex- 
pense is absorbed by other departments of 
the state government and is not charged to 
the plant, not to mention the payment of 
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principal and interest on the cement plant 
bonds by taxation. 

When the state lost its principal outlet for 
cement through the abandonment or failure 
of other tax-supported enterprises, it be- 
came urgently necessary to establish an 
emergency selling organization. The cement 
plant had already cost in excess of the $2,- 
000,000 bond issue and had begun operating 
on “borrowed” capital obtained from the 
legislature by a special appropriation. 


State “Inspectors”? Sell Cement 


The problem of selling the cement at once 
overshadowed all other questions. Some- 
thing needed to be done quickly or the plant 
would have to be shut down in the middle 
of the first season of operation, This was 
politically unthinkable. Yet the state had no 
funds with which to maintain a sales organi- 
zation large enough to cover the territory in 
which the product must be distributed. The 
problem was happily solved, however, by put- 
ting the job up to other departments of the 
government. 

Eleven traveling inspectors from various 
state bureaus were detailed to call upon 
the three hundred leading building material 
dealers in the state. Food inspectors, sanitary 
inspectors, livestock inspectors and other 
state employes were drafted into ‘the serv- 
ice of the cement plant. Peddling cement 
has now become a regular part of their du- 
ties. Their traveling expenses and salaries, 
however, are paid out of the appropriations 
of their respective departments and bureaus, 
no part of their time or expenses being 
charged against the state cement business. 
The saving in expense thus made possible to 
the cement plant has enabled the manage- 
ment to employ its funds to pay the salaries 
and expenses of salesmen in other states, 
where they offer to non-resident dealers the 
product of a tax-endowed cement plant which 
cannot pay its own expenses. 

A larger number of persons employed in 
other state offices are now performing some 
class of service for the cement plant than 
are actually employed in the administrative 
and selling organization of the cement busi- 
ness. There are other ways also of cutting 
down costs. For example, a cost accounting 
system—something which every industrial 
plant should provide for itself—has recently 
been installed under the direction of an ac- 
countant from the office of the state auditor 
and at the expense of that department. 
Money has been “loaned” to the plant by the 
legislature on which the plant pays no inter- 
est. Borrowing the money is 
cheaper than through regular 
commercial channels. South Dakota taxpay- 
ers are noted for being very cheerful in 
giving the state the use of their money. 


taxpayers’ 
borrowing 


Price Exceeds Average 


After shifting all its bonded debt and in- 
terest charges to the taxpayers, and after 
eliminating a large proportion of the selling 
expense and overhead by shifting it to other 
state departments, the state plant has estab- 
lished a mill price for cement which is 
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higher than the average mill price in five 
leading cement producing states. The basing 
price or mill price of the South Dakota 
plant is $1.80 per barrel. A discount of 10 
cents a barrel is allowed for 30 days’ pay- 
ment. 

The average mill prices of the six princi- 
pal producers in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Texas and California, 
as published by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is $1.75. These plants pay 
their own selling expenses in full, and fixed 
charges, interest on loans, taxes and adminis- 
trative overhead, and then sell cement 
cheaper than the politically managed plant 
in South Dakota, which pays only a portion 
of its own expense. 


Resorts to “Dumping” 


The state has recently decided to seek an 
outlet for its surplus production by offering 
cement in the Minneapolis market at a heavy 
discount. This is known in the trade as 
“dumping.” The cement plant is confronted 
with the problem of finding an outlet for its 
surplus product, or, as an alternative, shut- 
ting down the plant before the end of the 
season. A long shutdown period means heavy 
expense and high manufacturing cost. The 
policy of “dumping” the surplus was decided 
upon by the management at the opening of 
the 1926 season as the lesser of two evils. 
The taxpayer, as usual, stands the loss in 
either event. 

The State Cement Commission formerly 
boasted that the South Dakota state cement 
plant was one of the most economical in the 
country. The earnings reported for the 1925 
season, however, were less than the amount 
of the interest on the cement bonds, even 
after eliminating that portion of the over- 
head and selling expense which is absorbed 
in the appropriations of other state depart- 
ments. One tax levy has been made and an- 
other will soon follow. Whether the plant 
is economical and whether it is earning 
profits may indeed be a live political issue, 
but as a business proposition there is nothing 
to it. 

“‘A Grievous Failure in Public 
Ownership” 


The state-owned cement plant of South 
Dakota, which is now doing business at the 
expense of the taxpayers of that excessively 
governed commonwealth, presents one of the 
most grievous examples of failure in the 
history of public ownership. The state gov- 
ernment for business reasons does not as yet 
admit this to be the fact. The newly built 
plant had no sooner been put in operation, 
however, than it became all too apparent 
that the early estimates of manufacturing 
costs, shipments and selling prices were 
grossly in error. The project had virtually 
failed before the first carload of cement had 
been moved, so far as all the earlier plans 
of the state were concerned. To have suc- 
ceeded with the sales program and produc- 
tion schedule that had been agreed upon in 
the beginning would have hastened disaster 
and caused excessive financial losses. 
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The state was confronted with the dis. 
agreeable duty of devising ways and Means 
to salvage its: $2,000,000 investment in ma. 
chinery and structures, or, if possible, to turn 
failure into success. All that saved the sit. 
uation in the initial stages of operation was 
the prompt action of the legislature of 1925 
in authorizing an emergency appropriation 
to provide temporary working capital for the 
insolvent enterprise. It was evident the con- 
quest of the cement market must be at- 
tempted along other lines. 


Adopt New Sales Policy 


In order to protect the investment of the 
state it was agreed to keep the plant in oper- 
ation despite the miscarriage of plans rather 
than abandon the project and admit defeat. 
The present sales policy was decided upon 
at the same time as an emergency measure 
in hopes the business might still be made to 
pay its way. 

The “cement price war” is now in full 
swing. The state is carrying the fight into 
enemy territory in the effort to establish an 
outlet for the surplus production of the new 
plant. The tax-made product of the cement 
mill at Rapid City, S. D., is now being of- 
fered to the dealer trade in the four states of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana and Minne- 
sota at prices in some cases from 15% to 
25% less than it costs the state to manufac- 
ture cement and pay the charges for inter- 
est and sinking fund, selling expense and 
administrative overhead. In the meanwhile 
the South Dakota government is making it- 
self a general nuisance to the legitimate man- 
ufacturing companies and investors of neigh- 
boring states. 


The “price war” has reached the stage 
where “dumping” apparently has been deemed 
necessary if the state plant is to be kept rur- 
ning without undue curtailment of opera- 
tions. Cement from the politically man- 
aged plant in the Black Hills is finding its 
way to the Twin Cities, where it is offered 
in competition with the lower priced cement 
of other producers, according to recent trade 
reports on cement shipments. The state pays 
a higher freight rate to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul than its competitors because of the 
longer haul. The Rapid City plant must 
therefore absorb a loss on all sales in this 
market. The fellow who finally pays the 
loss is the much taxed South Dakota citi- 
zen whose money is being used to support 
the “cement price war.” 


Unfair Practices Charged 


The campaign now being carried on by the 
South Dakota government to drive the prod- 
uct of privately owned cement plants out ol 
the state was instigated in 1917 while the 
United States was at war. The closing 
down of two small cement plants, located m 
the southeastern section of the state, prior ' 
that time, was presumably the reason for the 
agitation. The closing down of these plants 
was publicly decried as an attack upon the 
honor and integrity of the state by outside 
interests in the cement industry. Politicians 
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and newspapers took up the cry and it was 
not long before the public apparently had 
become convinced that South Dakota had 
been made the victim of a vicious and illegal 
trade conspiracy. 

There were no charges brought in any 
court and no evidence brought before any 
agency of the state or Federal governments 
to bear out the allegations that unfair or un- 
lawful influence had compelled the closing 
of the plants. On the contrary, the first 
State Cement Commission in its report to 
the legislature admitted the real reason for 
the failure of these projects. The report of 
the commission states the matter as follows: 

That we found the chalk rock along the 
Missouri was of an inferior quality and un- 
doubtedly the Yankton and Chamberlain 
plants were abandoned on that account. 

The commission, nevertheless, recom- 
mended in the same report that a cement 
plant be built in the vicinity of Rapid City, 
near the western boundary of the state. The 
idea had seized upon the imagination of the 
public as a quick and easy means of develop- 
ing the resources of the state. A resolution 
proposing an amendment to the state con- 
stitution authorizing the state to undertake 
the manufacture and sale of cement had been 
submitted to popular vote by the legislature 
of 1917 and adopted by the voters at the 
election of 1918. 


Project Approved 


The legislature of 1919 voted a bond issue 
of $1,006,000 for construction of a cement 
plant and ordered an investigation of the 
available locations within the state where 
materials were obtainable for making cement. 
The investigation, as a matter of fact, had 
been undertaken without awaiting the action 
of the legislature by interested officials in the 
executive branch of the government. 

The first state cement commission, headed 
by the governor, was organized in August, 
1919. The commission went through the mo- 
tions of investigating and analyzing the con- 
ditions then prevailing in the portland ce- 
ment industry, and in December, 1920, pub- 
lished a report that is one of the most in- 
genious political documents ever presented to 
a legislature. The report said: 

“The commission is unanimously of the 
opinion after a thorough investigation of the 
cement situation in the United States that 
there are not enough plants now in operation 
by 50% to furnish the cement that will be 
needed for building operations, street and 
road construction to supply the demand for 
the next five years. 

“That with the prospective demand and 
use for cement in South Dakota within the 
"ext five years, we are of the opinion that a 
cement plant located at Rapid City would 
ri the people of the state twice the cost of 
uilding the plant.” 

The cement commission either overlooked 
Pa omitted to mention it, that many 

ans were either idle or running at 
at the time the alleged inves- 
made. The reports of the 
Department of Commerce and 


Part capacity 
tigation was 
United Stat: 
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of the United States Geological Survey for 
that period show that from one-third to one- 
half of the manufacturing capacity of the 
industry had been idle during the years of 
1918, 1919 and 1920, due to abnormal condi- 
tions in the industry growing out of the war. 
There was no reason to believe these plants 
would not soon resume business. At a time 
when other producers were curtailing opera- 
tions in order to save needless expenditures 
during the period of price inflation, the South 
Dakota cement commission in the face of 
these facts took an opposite view of the sit- 
uation and advised the legisltaure to double 
the amount of the bond issue it had pre- 
viously authorized in order that a plant of 
greater capacity might be built. The legis- 
lature approved the proposition and increased 
the amount of the bond issue to $2,000,000. 


Records Show Failure 


The magnitude of the failure which has 
befallen the enterprise can only be realized 
when the promises of the government are 
compared with present performance. 

The findings of the cement commission as 
reported to the legislature in 1921 gave esti- 
mates of the cost to the state of producing 
and selling cement. These estimates be- 
came the basis of the engineering and con- 
struction program which was carried for- 
ward during 1923 and 1924. Although the 
situation in the cement industry had com- 
pletely changed during that time, the state 
went ahead with its preparations for the 
“price war” on the basis of estimates pre- 
pared during the inflation year of 1920. The 
state so to speak was “going it blind.” The 
consequences of this haphazard policy have 
already been stated. 

The official records of the cement commis- 
sion tell the story of the misfortune that has 
befallen the state cement plant more forcibly 
than any other account that might be given 
of what has happened. The estimates pre- 
pared by the first state cement commission as 
a result of its investigations were summed 
up in the report of the commission as fol- 
lows: 


“The commission are convinced they can 
manufacture a cement which will be equal 
to the best, at a maximum price of $1.36 per 
barrel on the basis of the August, 1920, 
prices. 

“That under efficient management a first 
class grade of cement could be manufactured 
in a state plant and delivered all over the 
state im proportion of one barrel per capita 
of population at $2.38 per bbl. f.0.b. destina- 
tion. This estimate is based on figures com- 
piled. in August, 1920. Subsequent reduc- 
tions in material and labor costs would show 
a substantial reduction from this price. 

“That this cost delivered figure of $2.38 
per bbl. includes a depreciation charge suf- 
ficient to maintain the plant perpetually in 
operating condition and a sinking fund charge 
sufficient to wipe out the investment in 20 
years and an interest charge on the invest- 
ment of 6% until such investment is liqui- 
dated.” 
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When the state cement plant was at last 
completed and ready to operate it quickly 
became apparent that the proposed “maxi- 
mum price of $1.36 per bbl.” would fall far 
short of paying operating costs and other 
current expenses, not to mention interest and 
sinking fund charges. The price which the 
state cement commission had proposed to put 
into effect would have been confiscatory even 
for a state-owned business supported by pub- 
lic funds. Instead of forcing the cement 
manufacturers to adjust their prices, as some 
state officials had boasted they would do, the 
state was faced with the necessity of raising 
its own price. 

The capacity of the plant as originally 
planned had been doubled to take care of the 
prospective needs of the state for cement, but 
the state was now the poorest customer in 
sight. The plans of the state fathers for 
construction of state-owned warehouses, ele- 
vators, public supply depots, filling stations, 
stockyards, power plants and transmission 
lines, hard-surfaced roads and other enter- 
prises had come to a sudden standstill when 
the money chest had been emptied. In the 
meanwhile prices for portland cement had 
been declining all over the United States. 
Plants which had been closed or running at 
reduced capacity were now in operation and 
much new capacity had been provided. Ce- 
ment was plentiful at prices much lower than 
in 1920. The state had to meet an unforeseen 
situation. It, meant the infant state industry 
must fight for business throughout five or six 
states in competition with the private manu- 
facturing companies in those states. 

The “cement price war” took en a serious 
aspect for the first time. The state fathers 
were caught in a declining market with a 
2,000-bbl.-a-day cement plant on their hands 
located at a maximum distance from markets 
in all directions. Something must be done 
and done quickly. The new plant would be 
glutted and forced to shut down at once if 
the finished cement were allowed to back up 
in the storage bins. 

A sudden shift in sales policy was an- 
nounced by the state. The state established a 
price of $1.80 a bbl. at the mill. This was 
the prevailing price at other mills in the 
region. A discount of 20 cents a bbl. tem- 
porarily was offered for immediate payment 
and 10 cents a bbl. discount for payment in 
10 days, and 30 days net. The effect of this 
discount was to offer cement to dealers at 10 
cents per bbl. less than the prices generally 
being asked by other producers. 

Instead of paying its own interest and sink- 
ing fund charges, as the cement commission 
had promised, the new price made no provi- 
sion for this expense. The sinking and inter- 
est fund charges up to the present have been 
met by a tax levy. Other state departments 
bear part of the sales expense. All in all, 
the ‘state cement plant has cost the public a 
pretty penny. The plant produced only a 
little more than one-half its capacity in 1925. 
If any: one knows a way for the state to 
market 2,000 bbl. of cement a day, South Da- 
kota would like to hear from him. 
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New York State Crushed Stone 
Producers Meet at Utica 


HE New York State Crushed Stone As- 

sociation holds regular meetings on the 
fourth Friday of each month and in July 
the meeting was held at 
Utica. Arrangements were 
made by producers of Utica 
to entertain those who at- 





tended at the beautiful 
Yahnundasis Golf Club 
building, which is about 


four miles out of the city. 

The members attending met at 10 am., 
but did not get down to business until lunch 
had been served. Then President Seitz called 
the meeting to order and ordered the min- 
utes read. There was some business carried 
over from the previous meeting that next 
received attention. This had to do with the 
investigation of the report that a representa- 
tive of an asphalt company had been spread- 
ing propaganda in favor of the use of gravel 
in asphalt paving. The matter was reported 
to have been adjusted. The report of the 
committee on standardization of stone sizes 
was brought up. This committee has re- 
ported to the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation that it is the desire of the state asso- 
ciation to have not more than five sizes rec- 
ognized as standard. - James Savage, treas- 
urer, reported as to the turning over of the 
funds collected under the pledges made to 
the association for the bureau of engineer- 
ing of the national association. Secretary 
Schaefer reported that there were 39 pro- 
ducers in the state who had so far con- 
tributed nothing to this work, and it seemed 
to be the sense of the meeting that these 
producers should be asked to contribute, as 
the engineering work is of vital importance 
to the industry as a whole and not merely to 
those who are members of the state associa- 
tion. 

An instance of reported failure of highway 
concrete, in which stone was used as the 
coarse aggregate, was reported. Investiga- 
tion showed that the probable cause of the 
failure was due to the use of unwashed 
sand presumably containing organic matter. 


Work of the National Association’s 
Engineering Bureau 


President Graves of the National Crushed 
Stone Association was present and he was 
invited to tell something of what the new 
engineering bureau was doing. He said 
that, naturally, most of the work so far had 
been of an organizing and a preliminary na- 
ture, but actual investigation work was now 
being undertaken. Mr. Goldbeck, the chief 
of the bureau, had published three new de- 
signs of bituminous pavement which had 
attracted a great deal of attention and sev- 
eral state highway departments had said that 
they would try out one or more of these de- 


signs on a stretch of road of sufficient 


length to prove their capabilities. These sec- 
tions had been published in the Crushed 
Stone Bulletin and it was supposed that the 
members were familiar with them. In clos- 
ing Mr. Graves brought up the matter of 
pledges and said he would like to see some 
method devised whereby contributions could 
be put on a permanent basis. 


John Rice Gives Experience With 
i Trucks in Quarries 


John Rice of the General Crushed Stone 
Co. was asked by the president to give 
something of his experience with the use of 
motor trucks in quarries, in the place of 
tracks and locomotives for hauling stone 
from the steam shovel to the crushing plant. 
Mr. Rice said that motor trucks were oper- 
ating in two of the quarries of the company 
and that he was well pleased with the re- 
sults. The trucks had not been in service 
long enough to furnish very exact figures of 
cost, but for reasonable hauls (around 500 
ft.) the cost was found to be a little less 
than with tracks and locomotives and the 
actual figures would lie somewhere between 
4 and 5 cents per ton. 

The equipment consisted of six Mack 
trucks of the heaviest type fitted with spe- 
cial end dump bodies. The advantages which 
might not be apparent at first sight were 
that the flow of stone to the primary crusher 
could be better controlled and that large 
stones could be more easily handled. But 
the great advantage lay in the extreme mo- 
bility of trucks in connection with caterpillar 
tread shovels. These trucks could go any- 
where without waiting for the track to be 
shifted, the same as the shovels could. There 
was no lost time from shifting track or re- 
pairing track. 

He said they had been somewhat uneasy 
at first as to the cost of tires for the trucks, 
but the present indications were that tires 
would give two years of service, which he 
considered satisfactory. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Rice said that 
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he was by no means ready to advise every. 
one to adopt the trucking system, but he 
thought that there were certain conditions 
under which trucks had decided advantages, 


Trucks in One of the Schmidt Quarries 


F. W. Schmidt, Jr. (“Bud” Schmidt), of 
the Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., and Morris 
County (N. J.) Stone Co. was asked to give 
his experience with the use of trucks jp 
quarries. He said that he had found the 
use of 3/-ton chassis Autocars advantage- 
ous, as they could get in and out of narrow 
places. Trucking had been going on at one 
of his company’s quarries for between three 
and four years, and he liked the truck sys- 
tem. They were now using a larger jaw 
crusher at this quarry, a crusher which 
would take the largest pieces that would go 
in the dipper of the shovel, and the truck was 
excellent for loading and conveying these 
large pieces. The haul was about 500 ft, 
and the shovel used was a Marion No. 37 
with a 1%4-yd. dipper. There was a saving 
of labor used to clean up spill as the spill 
was not so much in loading with trucks as 
with cars. 

As to costs, it had been figured out that it 
cost $15 per day to keep a truck in service 
and that three trucks handled 1100 yd. daily. 
On a per ton basis, a truck could be conser- 
vatively counted upon to handle 400 tons per 
day (which would bring the cost to 334 cents 
per ton). 

He spoke of the importance of getting 
good drivers who not only understood how 
to handle a truck in the quarry but also how 
to keep it in good running condition. 

A question was asked as to the life of the 
dumping mechanism of the trucks. Mr. 
Schmidt said that this mechanism was very 
simple and that the life was apt to be quite 
as long as the life of any part of the truck. 

Mr. Schmidt said that in the case of which 
he had spoken the truck system had been 
put in service in a newly opened quarry and 
it had been proven efficient and very advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of mobility, so 
they had kept on with it. But he did not 
think that it would be advisable to tear our 
trucks which were already installed and to 
put in trucks. 

As to the life of tires, his experience had 
been that tires would not last two years, but 
that they would stand up well for a season. 
Seismologist’s Work Reduces Claims for 

Blasting Damage at Bound Brook 

Later Mr. Schmidt was asked to give the 
experiences of his company with those who 
had complained of the effect of blasting ™ 
the Bound Brook quarry. This quarry, he 
said, is in trap rock and has a 160-ft. face. 
Seven or eight holes were fired at one shot, 
which brought down a lot of rock in a well 
fragmented condition, but which also brought 
in the neighbors and eventually the lawyers. 
As a means of forestalling litigation and of 
being fair to everyone an arbitration board 
was appointed to appraise the damage 
caused by the blast. Meanwhile a seismolo- 
gist was called in and he investigated the 
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New York State Crushed Stone Association at the Yahnundasis Club, Utica, N. Y. 


effect of blasting. The arrangement of grad- 
uated pins used in the Winchester quarry of 
the General Crushed Stone Co. (described 
in Rock Propucts of Aug. 22, 1925), was 
also procured and used. The séismologist 
found that there was very little vibration. A 


heavy man walking across the floor affected’ 
the instruments about as strongly as a blast.- 
would affect them. The seismologist found” 


that the actual movement had about 0.0073 
in, amplitude. There were 12 vibrations per 
second and the acceleration was 42.6 in. per 
second per second. 

The houses, which it was claimed were af- 
fected, were about one and a third miles dis- 


James Savage using his new motion 
picture camera 


tant and it was claimed that some 25 were 
affected. The result of doing this seismo- 
graphic work was to make people more rea- 
sonable. The arbitrators had decided that 
about $700 damage had been done, although 
the original claims were for more than 
$7,000. However, in order to avoid com- 
plaint the company had’ thought it better to 
cut down the size of the blast. 

The seal: shown above without the map will 
hereafter be used by all members. 

Harry R. Beebe, a newly elected member 
(from Peerless Quarries, Inc.), was wel- 
comed and made brief remarks. 

President Seitz announced that F. W. 
Schmidt, Sr., was in the hospital recovering 
from an operation. On the motion of Mr. 
Graves it was voted to send him flowers and 
a telegram expressing the regret of the mem- 
bers for his absence and their wishes for his 
speedy recovery. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
at the very interesting quarry of the Peer- 
less Quarries, Inc., some 17 miles out of 
Utica. Harold and A. H. Owens and H. R. 
Beebe, some of the owners of this property, 
took charge of parties and showed them 
through the works. The layout is so differ- 
ent from the usual quarry and plant and 
there are so many unusual features (such as 
the method of washing the stone before load- 
ing) that all were keenly interested. 

Those who were present were: 

John Rice, Otho M. Graves, George 
Schaefer (secretary of the association), and 
Grover J. Murphy, from the 
Crushed Stone Co. 

A. G. Seitz (president of the association) 
and W. L. Sporborg, of the Rock Cut Stone 
Co., Syracuse. 

F. E. Conley and Grant A. Hunter of the 
F. E. Conley Co.; Utica. 


General 
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Harold Owens, A. H. Owens, John Wag- 
oner and Harry R. Beebe of Peerless Quar- 
ries, Inc., Utica. 

James Savage, A. L. Hooker and F. W. 
Schmidt, Jr., of the Buffalo Crushed Stone 
Co., Buffalo. 

William McGrew and Harry Lancaster of 
the L. and M. Stone Co., Prospect. 

B. R. Babcock of the Callinan Co., Al- 
bany. 

Frank Howe of 
Stone Co., LeRoy. 

Daniel O. Hastings of the 
Amiesite Co. 

William Anderson of the Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 

Edmund Shaw, Rock Propucts. 

On the invitation of the proprietors of the 
Rock Cut Quarry Co., the August meeting 
will be held at Syracuse. 


the LeRoy Lime and 


Interstate 


Canadian Gypsum Production 
for 1925 

CCORDING to finally revised statistics, 

just issued by the mining branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, 
Canada, gypsum production in ‘Canada dur- 
ing 1925 totalled 740,323 tons, a new: high 
record for this important Canadian mining* 
industry. The value received by the opera- 
tors was $2,389,891, or $3.23 per ton. In 
1924, the shipments amounted to 646,016 
tons, valued at $2,808,108. Gypsum rock 


quarried in 1925 totalled 705,852 tons, of’ 
23%, was 


which quantity 162,820 tons, or 
calcined. 


Importations of gypsum into Canada were 
recorded at 8,921 tons, with a valuation of 
$136,308, while exports of Canadian gyp- 
sum amounted to 539,289 tons consisting” 
of 533,646 tons crude and 5,643 tons 
ground, having a total value of $948,710. 

Capital employed in the gypsum industry 
in 1925 was reported at $4,506,995. Employ- 
ment was furnished 51 salaried employees, 
726 mine workers and 262 mill workers and 
their combined earnings were $1,108,585. The 
cost of fuel used during the year was $131,- 
790 while the electric power consumed meant 
a further outlay of $57,859. Plant equip- 
ment included 78 electric motors, with a 
combined rating of 2,892 hp. 


To Develop Foreign Markets for 
Gypsum Products 

ITH the establishment of a good trade 

in gypsum plaster and plaster board 
between British Columbia and New Zea- 
land, it is now planned to extend this to 
China, Japan and South Africa markets, 
according to William Martin, president of 
the British Columbia Gypsum Co., New 
Westminster, B. C., and the Manitoba 
Gypsum Co., Winnipeg, Man. The British 
Columbia company recently made its rec- 
ord shipment of gypsum products to New 
Zealand and expects to follow this with 
other shipments at later dates—New West- 
minster (B. C.) Columbian. 
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Production of Super Cements in Shaft 
Kilns. Correct burning in the automatic 
shaft kiln is essential for the production 
of a super cement. It is very difficult for 
the untrained operator to tell when the 
firing is not satisfactory. Various rules 
have been developed which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 1. The firing must 
be accomplished in a ring of flame which 
must be seen at all the doors and which 
must appear as a bright red incandescence 
below. 2. The flame must never break 
in the middle of the kiln. 3. The density 
of the smoke yields certain information 
regarding the intensity of the firing. 4. 
The clinker must leave the kiln at least 
hot enough to be warm to the hand. 


In the original article these four points 
are elaborated, and there are also dis- 
cussed a number of improvements which 
have been made in the grinders used for 
making a very finely pulverized cement. 
An example as to how the quality of the 
cement was materially improved by a 
simple process is given. Thus a shaft 
kiln yielded a cement from good grade 
of raw materials with 320 to 350 kg. per 
sq. cm. resistance to crushing after 28 
days hardening in a 1:3 mortar. The 
raw material was ground and left 20 to 
25% residue on a 4900 mesh screen. Tests 
showed that the increase in strength of 
the cement stopped when the degree of 
fineness was such that 4% residue was 
obtained on a 4900 mesh screen. The sin- 
tering process was accelerated as the 
fineness increased until the same maxi- 
mum point was reached. 


Strength tests were made on mixtures 
of cement from a raw material containing 
20 to 25% residue on a 4900 mesh screen, 
and 2% gypsum, as well as 3, 4 and 5% 
gypsum. The cement with the greater 
strength contained the most gypsum and 
all cements increased in strength from 
the second to the 28th day. Thus a ce- 
ment containing 5% gypsum had a 
strength of 252 kg. per sq. cm. against 
196 for one with 3% gypsum after two 
days. At the end of the 28th day the 
strength had increased to 532 kg. per sq. 
cm. for the 5% gypsum cement and to 
423 for the 3% cement. 

Other experiments carried out in dif- 
ferent mills have substantiated the con- 
clusion that the best results are obtained 
when a maximum of 4% gypsum is used 
as the crystallized salt. 


Tests were also made in a mill operat- 
ing four rotary kilns and using a raw 
material consisting of a limestone marl 
and cement rock. The two ingredients 
were used in the proportion of 1:3 and 
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were then ground to sucha fineness that 
about 20 to 25% remained behind on a 
4900 mesh screen. The crude unburnt 
cement had the following composition: 
SiO., 14.00% ; Al,O,, 4.30% ; Fe,O;, 2.16% ; 
CaO, 42.00%; MgO, 0.32%; SO,, 0.25%, 
and loss on ignition, 36.40%. The clinker 
was made with a consumption of 13 to 
15% of anthracite coal dust, and the com- 
position of the clinker was as follows: 
SiO,, 21.85%; Al,O;, 6.50%; Fe,O;, 3.25%; 
CaO,- 65.80%; MgO, 0.45%; SO,, 0.06%; 
insoluble matter, 0.25%, and loss on igni- 
tion, 0.40%. 


Strength tests were also made with this 
cement with the addition of 4% of gyp- 
sum and the effect of timie of standing on 
the strength was also determined. A mix- 
ture of the cement with common sand in 
the ratio of 1:3 gave a resistance to crush- 
ing at the end of three days of 350 to 
400 kg. per sq. cm. when the fineness of 
the cement was such that 10 to 12% re- 
mained behind on a 4900 mesh screen. 
On stronger burning of the clinker the 
strength rose to 500 kg. per sq. cm. at the 
end of three days. This rather remark- 
able strength is to be assigned only to 
the use of anthracite coal which had an 
ash content of only 10 to 13%. 


Other tests were made in a cement mill 
equipped both with rotary kilns and shaft 
kilns. The raw material was a _ hard 
limestone and oil shale, which was not 
suitable for the shaft kiln. Thus while 
the clinker was satisfactory in the rotary 
kiln, the results obtained with the shaft 
kiln were entirely unsatisfactory. Then 
it was determined to use anthracite coal 
as fuel and under these conditions using 
half the amount of anthracite required in 
the rotary kiln an entirely satisfactory 
clinker was obtained from the shaft kiln. 


The general conclusion that was drawn 
from these tests was that it was possible 
to make a high grade or super-cement in 
the automatic shaft kiln at least just as 
effectively, and also considerably cheaper, 
than in the rotary kiln. Zement, 15 (1926), 
418-421. 


Setting Accelerator for Hydraulic Bind- 
ing Agents. The process of making this 
accelerator consists first in preparing a 
neutral hydrochloric acid solution of the 
binding agent itself, which is done by 
dissolving the latter in concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid until a neutral reaction is 
obtained. Then this solution is evaporated 
to a stiff paste and thereafter it is mixed 
with oxides, silicates and the like of lime, 
dolomite, etc. The mixture is then rubbed 
together until it sets. An alternative 
process, which is better and safer, con- 
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sists in adding to the unchanged neutral 
solution, referred to above, a dry mixture 
of lime and calcium chloride, for example, 
while it is being constantly stirred until 
the mixture, which is almost dry at the 
beginning, is quite fluid. This mash will 
solidify when heated just slightly after a 
certain number of hours to form a stable, 
basic salt of considerable activity as an 
accelerator in setting of cement. 
Patent Application 72,830. 


German 


Relation of Fineness of Cement to 
Strength. There are two ways in which 
the quality of a cement may be improved. 
In the first place the lime content may be 
increased, and next the degree of fineness 
of the ground cement may be increased. 
In the first case there are of course cer- 
tain limits beyond which it is not wise to 
go. Thus it is found that as the lime 
content of the cement is increased, the 
resistance to compression and tension will 
increase to a certain limit and then as the 
lime percentage is further increased, the 
tensile strength of the cement decreases 
while its compression strength continues 
to increase. 


The second method of improving the 
quality of cement, by increasing the fine- 
ness of grinding. Certain investigations 
on this matter have indicated that the 
strength of cement will increase with the 
increasing fineness of grinding almost in 
a straight line relation, up to a maximum 
effect which is observed at the end of three 
days, the strength decreasing as the time 
of hardening increases further. The in- 
crease in the tensile strength of the ce- 
ment is not in the same proportion as 
that of the compression strength. 


Tests were made on cements which were 
so fine that from 6% to 15% remained 
behind on a 4900 mesh screen. It was found 
that after 3 days the strength of the cement 
had increased 67.5%, after 7 days 30.0% 
and after 28 days 22.5%. The increase in 
fineness of the cement induces high initial 
strengths and hence is a potent factor. 
Very fine grinding is used in making 
super-cements. Zement, 1926 (439-41). 


Rotary Drum Cooler.—A rotary drum 
cooler in which materials are treated with 
air currents, such as a cooler connected to a 
rotary cement kiln, is provided with metallic 
cylinder rings, bands, plates or the like, hav- 
ing a large surface relative to their weight. 
These aregconnected to the inner surface of 
the drum: by chains permitting a limited 
amount .of free movement and arranged 
within the drum to attain the maximum 
amount of transference of heat from air t 
the material or vice versa.—British Patent 
No. 250,318. 
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Ship-building plant at Freeman’s Point, N. H., which will be equipped for the manufacture of gypsum products by the 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. [Photo by courtesy of Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald] 


New Gypsum Products Plant to 
Operate in New England 


Recently Formed Atlantic Gypsum Products Corporation 
to Convert Old Ship-Building Plant at Portsmouth, N. H. 


S announced recently in Rock Propucts, 

the consolidation of the Rock Plaster 
Corp, New York, into the newly formed 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp., has been 
completed. The new company has acquired 
the large buildings used by the Atlantic cor- 
poration for ‘building ships, located at Free- 
man’s Point, near 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
The property con- 
sists of about 65 
acres of land on 
tidewater with 
ample docking 
facilities and 
buildings having 
about 500,000 ft. 
of floor space. 
With the changes 
to be made at 
these buildings it 
is said that the 
plant will be the 
largest single 
operation manu- 
facturing both 


gypsum and fibre products in the United 
States. 





H. C. Raynes, vice- 
president and gen- 
eral manager 


It is planned to make the East river plant 
of the Rock Plaster Corp. the terminal of 
water shipments from Portsmouth into the 
markets of that section and there will be a 
regular schedule of sea traffic between the 
wo ports. The quarry at Walton, Nova 
Scotia, will be enlarged to meet the demands 
of both the Portsmouth and New York 
plants and regular schedules between Nova 
Scotia and Portsmouth and New York by 
Steamers will be maintained. 

In addition to the usual gypsum products 
sent as wallboard, block, etc., the Ports- 
mouth plant will make fibre wallboard and 


fibre sheathing or synthetic lumber under a 
new process and insulation fibre materials. 
It is also planned to utilize the large ma- 
chine shop at the plant for the manufacture 
of machinery for different purposes. 

According to reports, the plant will em- 
ploy from 400 to 600 men and will operate 
on a 24-hour day, three-shift basis, for six 
days a week. Work will commence as soon 
as the necessary alterations have been made. 

The financial details have already been 
taken care of through the firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson and Co. and were published in full 
in Rock Propucts, July 10 issue. The offi- 
cers. of the company are: Albert F. Bemis, 
chairman of the board and who is also presi- 
dent of Bemis Industries, Inc.; G. N. Rob- 
erts, president; Harry C. Raynes, first vice- 
president and general manager; J. Clifford 
Woodhull, second vice-president, and W. P. 
Fuller, treasurer. 

The directors of the company will be the 
above officers and the following: Henry M. 
Channing of Channing-Corneau and Froth- 
ingham, Boston lawyers; Gov. J. Winant of 
New Hampshire, L. R. Fuller of New York 
and representatives of Lee, Higginson Co. 


Standard Gypsum Makes First 
Foreign Shipment 


HE ‘first foreign shipment of gypsum 

plaster from the Long Beach, Calif., 
plant of the Standard Gypsum Co., was made 
recently when about 200 tons of the mate- 
rial was loaded on the Japanese ship Iwata- 
san at San Pedro. The consignment to 
Osaka, Japan, is only a preliminary ship- 
ment, according to W. B. Lenhart, superin- 
tendent of the Long Beach plant, and will 
be followed before long by larger amounts.— 
Long Beach (Calif.) Sun. 


U. S. Gypsum to Market New 


Acoustical Plaster 


NNOUNCEMENT is made at the 

Chicago office of the United States 
Gypsum Company that Sabinate acousti- 
cal plaster, developed at Riverbank Lab- 
oratories, Geneva, Ill, by Dr. Paul E. 
Sabine, is to be manufactured and mar- 
keted by the company under an exclusive 
license. 


This material comes to the job already 
sanded and requires only the addition of 
water. It is porous in composition and 
instead of reflecting virtually all the sound 
that strikes it, it is said to absorb a great 
proportion of the sound which it trans- 
forms by friction to heat-energy. It has 
good covering capacity and its applica- 
tion involves no greater problem than the 
application of ordinary plaster. 

While this material was perfected over 
five years ago, it has been withheld from 
the market by Riverbank Laboratories 
until actual job experience should sub- 
stantiate or disprove the results obtained 
in laboratory tests. To obtain this job 
experience two rooms at Riverbank Lab- 
oratories, one room of the Geneva (IIll.) 
high school, and auditorium and radio broad- 
cast rooms at various points in the United 
States were plastered with it. According to 
Dr. Sabine these test jobs all are in perfect 
condition and the material has performed ° 
identically on the job as it did in the 
laboratory. 


Tests and researches into the physics 
of sound, according to Dr. Sabine, have 
demonstrated that through the use of this 
material a maximum of acoustical effi- 
ciency can be obtained in any theater, 
church, auditorium, school or other room. 
Riverbank Laboratories, where Sabinite 
was developed, is a scientific organiza- 
tion that was founded and is maintained 
by Col. George Fabyan. The researches 
into the physics of sound conducted there 
by Dr. Sabine are a continuation of the 
work begun by his late cousin, Prof. 


Wallace C. Sabine of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


9202. Lime, from Mercer, Ark., to points in 
Oklahoma. To establish the following rates in 
cents per 100 lb. on lime, carloads, minimum 
weight 30,000 Ib., from Mercer, Ark., to points 
shown below: 










































. i mages Rate Station— Rate 
acine, Mo........... 1314 Ls Ce aes ieee Re 26% 
Seneca, Mo........... 13% GET 6c os ee 26% 
Oklahoma points: Keystone .............. 26% 
Wyandotte .. .. 15% Mannford .............. 26% 
Morey ............. nd: 17 Tank City ............ 26% 
ogercnees, =..:....:2.... 17 BPTUON nce eccensicsencs BOS 
he tacae are 7 ooh Jennings.... 27% 
wibright .......... Hallett. ........ Wa 4 
— ei eaeaae ee Oo 27% 
LS SE ee met WA RT cape l eskynetee 27% 
dre weoees wentecseeee “4 V2 ge Ree tec. 2714 
ae VY IPOS mens sa cuaee ee Wea 
ey ST een 4 BROPTIGON  <o.0<<00scsc.-- 27% 
OS ee S ~ gee ee ee 27 
White Oak.........0.0. 19 — PIC a te 
ee wecmencuee . Seed beet eee ee. 27% 
Chelsea ...........:...... 20% "peer cameeipienes 
Bushyhead ............ 20% Hayward 
Foyil setteteeteeeeeeeee ees Covington 
saree oe Fairmont 
« she 
Verdigris ae Boa ae teu 
RIED: oc cccccccccenetc 2 2 
Tiger ; 
ee sepresetteseeeeee BG Helena ....... 
hema Pah tcesheeesnne one 224% McWillie 
ia. 2, seen 
Red Fks. Stk. Yds. 22% Honeton 
MOOPNG osc Gecscnsis: 22% Avard ws 
Bowden .. 22% Tenni 27%, 
Gas eee Jennings ................ 27% 
ot agg Ate Sapulpa Glass Co. 22% 
SADULpA een Ce 22%, 
~* Resdrneaseraensesion e072 BORDON: acnmsbcupaninecasbonk 22% 
Kelley ville vb 26%: enn ; 231% 
Gaston .................. 26% Mounds 22% 
Bristow ................ 26% APEIMON oo. is sc.cskc.s BOM 
Depew ryrttteeeeeeet eee 26% Rpt oo 22% 
Stroud ...... . 26% eggs ... i, BOY, 
Davenport ............ 27% Laden 251 
Chandler 2:5... 27% Preston mane 
Warwick 27% Cian .. oes 
Wellet aa MURS <2. oe 
ON ......-.------+- 27% Brundidge ............ 25% 
LS eee 27% Schulter ................ 25% 
BERIILOW ccc ncsccnaas— 27% Piomeer 220. 26% 
Jones .................... 27% Henryetta ............ 26% 
Spencer .... -. 27% Creek Mine Spur.. 26% 
as gg eae 4,  emanting Mine........ 26% 
south | Oe clip Si a 
Okla. Stk. Yds..... 274% Weleetka ... 
Lo R&C ee 27% Wetumka .. 
Mecetann ........,--..... 26% ee 4 
Shamrock. .............. 26% Holdenville ............ 26% 
Wheatland Spaulding ... 2 
Mustang Sasakwa .. 
ROMEO ace sicecieencen Francis ... 
Tuttle ..... : 
POOMNOE a occckciicice s 
eee 30 
Chickasha ... 
1). ee eed 
ee Se 
Cement .......-.:..00 
Gladys ‘ Peg” - 
Cyril Glassand. ..;......::..... 271% 
Fletcher . Hickory 
Ft Sill .... (Murry Co.)...... 27% 
a a : es 
| EES, Mill Creek 
Indiahoma 35 Troy 
SS ae eee 54 Ravia 
Headrick ............... 35 Randolph .............. 
Altus ...... hoe, ee eT eee 
Roark Kingston 
+ stag Woodville 
IN es eect See ie Platter . 
i aenrado .....:..... 35 Pickwick 
Kengle Sulphur 
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The proposed rates are on the same basis as 
now applicable from Ruddels and Limedale Spur, 
Ark., on the Mo. Pac., and from Mercer. Ark., 
to points in Oklahoma on the A. T. & S. F. and 
M.-K.-T. Rys. The M. & N. A. feel that they 
should be allowed to participate in the traffic to 
Frisco, Oklahoma points on the same basis as 
other Arkansas lines. 


9237. Lime from Johnsons, Ark., to Dallas, 
Tex To establish a rate of 22%c per 100 Ib. on 


lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 1b., from 
Johnsons, Ark., to Dallas, Tex. Shippers in 
Arkansas complain that they are unable to com- 
pete with kilns at McNeil and Dittlinger, Tex., 
which enjoy rates of 18c and 19c, respectively, 
to Dallas for distance of 186 miles and 252 miles. 
Distance from Johnsons to Dallas is 374 miles 
and rate of 22%c is fair basis, distance con- 
sidered. 


9259. Limestone, from points in Missouri to 
Bartlesville, Okla. To establish a rate of 9c per 
100 Ib. on ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of the marked capacity of car, ex- 
cept where car is loaded to full visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply, but in no case shall the 
minimum weight be less. than 40,000 lb., from 
Alba, Aurora, Carthage, Granby, Joplin, Neck 
City, Orongo, Purcell and Webb City-Carterville, 
Mo., to Bartlesville, Okla. Farmers in the vicin- 
ity of Bartlesville, Okla., are desirous of securing 
ground limestone from the Joplin district, ‘but find 
the present class rates prohibitive and have re- 
quested that more reasonable rates be established. 


9117. Silica, from High Point, Ark., to points 
in Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma.. To establish 
the following rates in cents per 100 lb. on silica, 
carloads, minimum. weight 50,000 Ib., from High 
Point, Ark., to Dallas and Ft. Worth, Texas, rate 
of 28%c; Houston, Texas, 32c; San Antonio, 
Texas 35c; Shreveport, La., 20%c; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 30c. 

There is a development of this commodity at 
High Point and it is necessary that reasonable 
rates be established to enable the traffic to move. 
The rates proposed are on the basis of the Texas 
scale extended in the same manner as was done 
in the case of rates from Rogers, Ark. 


9185. Gravel, from points in Texas to points in 
Louisiana. To establish the following scale of 
rates in cents-per 100 Ib. on gravel, rock, crushed 
or ground, and sand in straight or mixed carloads. 

Minimum weight marked capacity of car, except 
when cars are loaded to actual visible loading 
capacity, actual weight will govern, but not less 
than 50,000 lb., from Texas points on the G. C. 
& S. F. located in commodity Group P shown in 
S. W. L. Tariff 21-R, to Louisiana stations on the 
G: G'S. FoRy: 
miles and under 
25 miles and over 

50 miles and over 

75 miles and over 
100 miles and over 75 
130 miles and over 100 
150 miles and over 130 
175 miles and over 150 
225 miles and over 175 
250 miles and over 225 
275 miles and over 2 
300 miles and over 275 


There is a movement from points in the Beau- 
mont district to Elizabeth, La., and it is felt 
higher rates than are applicable in the reverse 
direction cannot be justified. 


9200. Stone, from points in Indiana to El Do- 
rado, Ark. To establish a rate of 30c per 100 lb. 
on stone, except ground, pulverized or crushed 
stone in packages; granite and marble not let- 
tered, figured or polished; in straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight 20,000 1lb., from Bed- 
ford, Ind., and other Indiana points shown in 
Item 7780 of S. W. L. Tariff No. 45-Q to El 
Dorado, Ark. Shippers request the publication of 
a rate to El Dorado, Ark., that will be on an 
equitable basis when compared with the rate to 
Little Rock, Ark. 


8965. Lime, from Lime Rock, Colo., to Ama- 
rillo, Tex. To establish rate of 32c per 100 Ib. 
on lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 Ib., 
from Lime Rock, Colo., to Amarillo, Tex. Pro- 
posed change contemplates establishing rate from 
Lime Rock, Colo., that will be somewhat in line 
with rate from Ash Grove, Mo., to Amarillo. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


5573. Rock, gypsum, carloads, from Blue Rap- 
ids and Irving, Kan., to Continental, Mo. Pres- 
ent rate, l6c per 100 Ib.; proposed, 14%c per 100 
Ib. Minimum weight 90% of the marked capacity 
of car, but not less than 60,000 Ib. 

1266-B. Stone, crushed or ground, carloads, 
from Colorado Springs, Colo., to Colby, Kan. 
Present rate, 20c per 100 lb., subject to minimum 
weight 40,000 Ib., this being the distance Class E 
rate for a distance of 222 miles from Colorado 
Springs to Colby, Kan.; proposed, 8%c per 100 


wn 








lb., subject to minimum weight of 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when weight of ship- 
ment loaded to full visible capacity of car js less 
than 90% of car, the actual weight will apply 
Minimum weight further to be not less than 
40,000 Ib. (By shipper.) 


5502-A. Stone, crushed, carloads, from Gallatin 
Mo., to Kansas and Nebraska points. Present. 
class or combination rates; proposed, Nebraska 
scale. (By shipper.) 

2051-V. Stone, crushed. carloads, from Jasper 
Pipestone and Quartzite, Minn., and Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to Winterset, Iowa. Present, Class E: 
proposed, 10c per 100 Ib. Minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, except that when 
weight of shipment loaded to full visible capacity 
of car is less than 90% of the marked capacity, 
the actual weight will apply; but in no case shall 
the minimum weight be less than 40,000 Ib. 

4686A. Agricultural limestone, carloads, from 
Carthage, Blackwater and Pixleys, Mo., to points 
in Kansas on connecting lines. Present rate, com- 
bination of locals; proposed, to established mileage 
rates based on the higher joint line distance scale 
now applicable on Missouri and Kansas intrastate 


traffic. For example (rates in cents per ton of 
2000 Ib.): 

Via Via 

Two Three 

Lines Lines 
40 miles and undet..................... Pe 70 80 
50 miles and over 40 90 
100 miles and over 110 
200 miles and over 155 
250 miles and over 2 175 





SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


28187. Crushed stone, from Mt. Vernon and 
Spark’s Quarry, Ky., to Saxton and Jellico. In 
lieu of rate of 120c per net ton, it is proposed to 
establish rate of 95c per net ton on stone, crushed, 
carloads, minimum weight 90% of the marked 
capacity of the car, except when cars are loaded 
29 their visible capacity, actual weight shall gov- 
ern, from Mt. Vernon and Spark’s Quarry, Ky., 
to Saxton, Ky., and Jellico, Lenn. Proposed in 
order to permit quarries at origins named to meet 
competition of small quarries near Saxton and 
Jellico. 


28203. Sand and gravel, from Columbus, New 
Hope and Rucker, Miss., to A. T. & N. RR. 
stations. Rates on gravel and sand, carloads, from 
the origins named to A. T. & N. R. R. stations 
as far south as York are, when consigned to the 
Alabama State Highway Department, 103c per net 
ton; when consigned to county or municipal au- 
tnorities: 90c per ton to Shepard, Owens, Carloss 
and Carrollton, Ala.; 113c per ton to stations Bell 
Bailey to York, Ala., inclusive. It is proposed to 
revise these rates to be on the same basis, regard- 
less of whether consigned to county or municipal 
authorities or to the state highway department, the 
proposed rates to be: To Shepard, Owens and 
Carloss and Carrollton, Ala., 90c per net ton; to 
stations Bell Bailey, Ala., to York, Ala., inclusive, 
103c per net ton. 


28211. Crushed stone, from Whitestone and 
Tate, Ga., to Momence, Kankakee and Champaign, 
ill. In tieu of combination rates, it is proposed 
to establish through rate of 423c_ per net ton on 
marbie, crushed, in bags, carloads, minimum 
weight capacity of car, from ‘I'ate, Ga., and on 
stone, crushed, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 
lb., from Whitestone, Ga., to Momence, Kankakee 
and Champaign, Ill., same as rate in effect to 
Chicago, Ill. 

28235. Marble, crushed, marble, dust and_mar- 
ble spalls, from Moretti, Ala., and Meadow, Tenn., 
to C. F. A. territory; cancellation. It is proposed 
to cancel the present commodity rates on marble, 
crushed, carloads, and marble, dust, carloads, from 
Moretti, Ala., and on marble spalls, carloads, from 
Meadow, Tenn,, to destinations in C. F. A. 
ritory, as published in Agt. Glenn’s I. C. ©. 
and L. & N. R. R. I. C. C. A15717, to whic 
there is no movement. Combination rates to 4P 
ply after cancellation. ‘ 

28241. Sand and gravel, crushed stone and slag, 
minimum carload weight on, from N. C. & 7 
producing points. Generally speaking, os, 
rates on sand, gravel, crushed stone and slag, iro : 
producing points on the N. C. & St. L Fo fs Roe 
subject to the following minimum rule: ‘‘Carloa 
minimum weight to be stencilled capacity of = 
subject to the following exceptions: In the a" 
sence of weighing facilities at shipping pomt 
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the shipment is weighed in transit or at destina- 
tion, carload minimum weight will be 90% of 
stencilled capacity of car. When cars are loaded 
to their visible capacity, actual weight will gov- 
ern.” In practically all cases, the sand and gravel 
pits and stone quarries served by the N. C. 
St. L. Ry. are some distance from the first scaling 
point, and, as consequence, the minimum weight 
actually employed _is generally 90% of stencilled 
capacity of car. | For the sake of uniformity and 
to avoid confusion, it is proposed to revise this 
rule to read: “‘Carload minimum weight will be 
90% of marked capacity of car, except when cars 
are loaded to their visible capacity, actual weight 
will govern.” 

98276. Sand, from White Oak, Tenn., to Browns- 
ville. Tenn. In lieu of combination basis, it is 
proposed to establish rate of 125c per net ton on 
sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% marked ca- 
pacity of car, except when cars are loaded to their 
visible capacity and actual weight shall govern, 
from White Oak to Brownsville, Tenn. 

28287. Sand and gravel, from Montgomery, 
Jackson’s Lake, Prattville Junction. Oktamulke 
and Coosade, Ala., to L. N. R - & A. 
division stations. The following revision is pro- 
posed in rates on sand and_ gravel, straight or 
mixed car loads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when cars are loaded to 
their visible capacity, actual weight shall govern: 

To Marianna, Fla. 

(In cents per net ton) 


From— Pres. Prop. 
MNUNOOS:  FURBS cote ee 189 167 
Jackson’s Lake .......... aoe Oe 171 
Prattville Junction, 207 171 
OS ee 207 171 





US. FAS. Svassecenesshe iseane concen 207 171 


The rate from Montgomery to Marianna to be 
held as maximum at. intermediate points. The 
proposed rates are made not less than the Georgia- 
Alabama scale of trunk lines, other than the L. & 
N. R. R. less 10%. 


_ 28288. Agricultural stone, from Hopkinsville, 
Ky., to L. & N. R & N. Division and 
Henderson Division stations. It is proposed to re- 
vise the present rates on stone, agricultural 
(ground limestone), carloads, minimum weight 
60,000 lb., when loaded in box cars the equipment 
must be lined with strong paper to prevent loss— 
from Hopkinsville, Ky., to stations on the L. & 
N. R. R., O. & N. Division and Henderson Divi- 
sion within a radius of 80 miles of Hopkinsville, 
to be more nearly in line with rates of the I. C. 
R. R. to points in the same general territory. 
Statement of present and proposed rates will be 
furnished upon request. 


28297. Limestone, from Ladds, Ga., to Lyman. 
Miss. In lieu of combination rate, it is proposed 
to establish rate of 261c per net ton on limestone, 
ground or pulverized, carloads, minimum weight 
marked capacity of car, except when cars are 
loaded to full visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply from Ladds, Ga., to Lyman, Miss., same as 
Present rate to Gulfport, Miss. 


27754. Ground or pulverized limestone or marble 
from Sparta, Tenn., and Cartersville, Ga., to all 
Stations on the A. B. & A. Ry. and A. & W. P.- 
W. Ry. of Ala. It is proposed to establish through 
rates on ground or pulverized limestone or marble, 
carload minimum weight marked capacity of car, 
except when car is loaded to full visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply, from Sparta, Teun., and 
Cartersville, Ga., to all points on the A. B. & A. 
Ry., and A. & W. P.-W. Ry. of Ala., made on 
basis of the Georgia proposed scale in lieu of 
present combination rates. 

— Sand and gravel from Montgomery, 
Ala., to White Springs, Fla.—Cancellation. It is 
Proposed to cancel commodity rate of 189c per 
os ton on sand and_ gravel, carloads. from 
ees. Ala., to White Springs, Fla., ac- 
no move inati 
et aca ment. Combination to apply 
gittis. Sand from Sawyers Mill and Lipe, 
- mgt to Southeastern points named below. In 
ish of combination rates it is ptoposed to estab- 
ish the following through rates on sand, in pack- 


oor in bulk, carloads, minimum weight will 

je : capacity of car, except where cars 

a to visible capacity and/or in the ab- 
0 


! ._ Weighing facilities at shipping point. if 
yo nel 's_ weighed in transit or a dustiastion, 
tiled minimum weight will be 90% of the sten- 
Ten Of car, from Sawyers Mill and Lipe, 
loosa, Ate \vondale, Ala., 180c; Holt and Tusca- 
land, . 185c; Macon, Ga., 216c, and Cleve- 

» s€nn., 176¢ per net ton. Proposed rates 


eee 1 uscaloosa and Cleveland are made on 
earls Med — proposed by carriers to the 
eile at a oac Commission ; to Macon, Ga., on 
the © aa ,proposed Georgia scale, extended for 
a tae * F- stance, and _ to Avondale, Ala., same 


‘ ect to other Birmingham group points. 
— * Stone, broken or crushed, from Yellow 
division y.. to L. & N. R. R. eastern Kentucky 
duced re ‘ons. It is proposed to establish re- 


gee of 122c per net ton on stone, broken 

va ed, carload minimum 90% of marked 

their Te car, except when cars are loaded to 
SIDI¢€ 


from Yello hook, Baas weight shall govern, 


, to Seco, Ky., and observe 
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this figure at intermediate destinations to which 
present rates are in excess of this figure. The 
proposed rate is for the purpose of enabling ship- 
pers at Yellow Rock, Ky., to meet competition of 
quarries located near the destinations involved. 


28355. Crushed stone from Shelton, N. C., to 
Roxboro and Woodsdale, N. C. In lieu of com- 
bination basis, it is proposed to establish rate of 
120c per net ton on stone, crushed, carload mini- 
mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 
except when cars are loaded to their visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight will govern, from Shelton, 
N. C., to Roxboro and Woodsdale, N. C 

28409. Crushed stone from Newsom and Mimms, 
Tenn., to Cades and Kerrville, Tenn. It is pro- 
posed to establish the following reduced rates on 
stone, crushed, carloads, minimum weight sten- 
ciled capacity of car, except that in the absence 
of weighing facilities at shipping point, if freight 
is weighed in transit at destination, carload mini- 
mum weight will be 90% of stenciled capacity of 
car, and except, further, when cars are loaded to 
their visible capacity, in which case actual weight 
will govern: From Newsom, Tenn., to Cades, 
137c; to Kerrville, 145c per net ton, made with 
relation to rates from Cedar Bluff, Cerulean, Ky., 
and Anna, Ill. From Mimms, Tenn., to Cades, 
Tenn., 143c; to Kerrville, Tenn., 15lc per net 
ton, made 6c per ton higher than proposed from 
Newsom, Tenn. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 





13751. Sand, carloads, Millington, Oregon, Ot- 
tawa, Utica and Wedron, IIl., to points east of 
western termini of Eastern Trunk Lines, on basis 
of 484c per net ton to New York. Present rate, 
693c per net ton to New York. 

13753. Crushed stone, in bulk in open top cars, 
carloads, Piqua, Ohio, to Canton, Ohio, and to 
Alliance, Ohio. Present rate, 6th class basis; pro- 
posed, to Canton, Ohio, 120c, and to Alliance, 
Ohoi, 130c per net ton. 


13755. Crushed stone, carloads, Findlay and 
Luckey, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich. Present rate, 
132c from Findlay, Ohio, and 125c from Luckey, 
Ohio; proposed, 105c per net ton. 


13762. Crushed stone, carloads, Bascom, Ohio, 
to Botzum, Ohio. Present rate, 90c per net ton; 
proposed, 80c per net ton. 


13763. Stone, broken or _ crushed, _ granite, 
crushed, in gondola cars, carloads, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (via car ferry), to Port Huron and Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. Present rate, 6th class, 23c to 
Port Huron, Mich., and 23%c to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. Proposed, 176c per net ton to apply only 
on shipments originating at points west of west 
bank of Lake Michigan from which no joint 
through rates are in effect. 


13766. Crushed stone, carloads, East Liberty, 
Ohio, following rates, in cents per net ton: 








To— Proposed 
rere: Co oss cece 100 
Franklin, Ohio 100 
Glendale, Ohio 110 
Miamisburg, Ohio. ........................... cealacoaetieds 100 
Spring Valley, Ohio 100 
Se CN sa a acca cascececicecniencrcnccesteants 100 


13767. Crushed stone, carloads, East Liberty, 
Ohio, to Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. Present rate, 6th 
class; proposed, 110c per net ton. 

13770. Gravel and sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica), 
carloads, siding of the East Liverpool Sand Co., 
east of Leetonia, Ohio, to Akron, Ohio. Present 
rate, 100c per net ton; proposed, 90c per net ton. 

13771. Gravel and sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica), 
carloads, Kern, Ind., to Toledo, Decatur, Lodge, 
Springfield, Gibson City and Morrisonville, Ill. 
Present rates, 6th class. Proposed—From Kern, 
Ind., to Tolono, Ill., 85c; to Decatur, Ill., 95c; 
to Lodge, Ill, 98c; to Springfield, Gibson City 
and Morrisonville, 101c per net ton. 

13775. Dolomite, roasted or burnt, carloads, 
Cold Springs and Durbin, Ohio, to Weirton, W. 
Va. Present rate, 260c per ton; proposed, 194c 
per ton. 

13777. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, car- 
loads, Mahoningtown, New Castle and Harbor 
Bridge, Pa., to Beaver Falls, Pa. Present rate, 
80c per net ton; proposed, 70c per net ton. 


13779. Gravel and sand (other than blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica), 
carloads, Lafayette, Ind., to Terre Haute Ind. 
Present, 6th class; proposed, 120c per net ton to 
apply via C. I. & L., Crawfordsville and P. R. R. 

13791. Crushed stone, carloads, East Liberty, 
Ohio, to Clare, Ohio. Present rate, 6th class; 
proposed, 110c per net ton. 

13792. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding and silica, car- 
loads, Winona Lake, Ind., to Woodburn, Ind. 
Present rates, 13'4c; proposed, 90c per net ton. 
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13793. Core sand, carloads, Smith’s Crossing, 
Michigan, to points in Michigan. Proposed rates 
in cents per net ton: To Almont, 139, Ann 
Arbor 139, Battle Creek 151, Bay City 76, Ben- 
ton Harbor 189, Grand Haven 151, Grand Rapids 
151, Greeville 151, Holland 151, Jackson 139, 
Kalamazoo 164, Owosso 126, Romeo 139, St. 
Tohns 126, South Haven 189, Imlay City 126, 
Pontiac 139. 


10574. Sand, core, minimum weight, 90% of 
marked capacity of car, from Davisville, R. I., to 
Bound Brook, Carteret, New Brunswick, Trenton, 
Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1814. Reason—To permit new move- 
ment of traffic and equalize rate conditions. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


3543C. Sand, all kinds, except blast, engine, 

foundry, glass, etc., also gravel, carloads, mini- 

mum weight capacity of car, from East St. Louis, 
Ill., to representative points: 

Rates per net ton 

Present Proposed 





ae | See een nrnee $0.98 $0.81 
Carbondale, III. eae .98 
| SS SP seer fi 95 
Johnson City, 1.13 1.01 


3768A. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Shaw- 

neetown, IIll., to points on the I. C. R. R. in 
Illinois. To representative points: 

Rates per net ton 

Present Proposed 








Central City, _ $1.13 
Tamaroa, Ill. * 1.26 
Johnson City, Ill be 1.26 
ar 0 | SeeeSee eases * 1.39 
po || ene ese _ 1.15 


*Class rates or lowest combination. 
2124A. Agricultural limestone for acid _ soil 
treatment, carloads, from Stolle, Ill., to B. & O. 
R. R. stations in Illinois. To representative points: 
Rates per net ton 
Present Proposed 





A isi toe $1.00 $0.90 
TS Bie ici e ete 1.10 1.03 
Cree BER kate 1.11 1.05 
Reardstoews, I... 1.62 1.50 


Aa Be Se 1.62 1.45 


3408D. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Forres- 
ton, Ill., «to Pontiac, Ill Rates per net ton: 
Present, $1.01; proposed, 90c. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


13653. Fluxing limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when car is loaded to cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply, from Williamson, Pa., 
to Buffalo, N. Y., $1.91 per ton of 2240 Ib. (sub- 
ject to rule 77). Reason—Shippers desire rate 
published which will be in line with that of their 
competitors located at Bellefone and Pleasant Gap, 
Pa. File 40951. 

13657. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, glass, quartz, silex or silica, carloads, 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of. car, 
except when car is loaded to cubical or visible 
capacity actual weight will apply, from Morris- 
ville and Tullytown, Pa., to Hoopeston, Pa., 80c 
per 2000 lb. (subject to rule 11). 


Reason—Proposed rate is in harmony with the 
rates in force for hauls of comparable distance 
between points in the same general territory. 
File 41546. 


Revise Sandusky Sand Rates 
N a report on No. 17038, Booth & Flinn, 
Ltd., vs. Pennsylvania, mimeographed, the 
Commission, by division 3, has found the 
rate on sand from Sandusky, O., to Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., not unreasonable as applied 
to past shipments, but unreasonable for the 
future. The report also covers a sub-number, 
City of Pittsburgh vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. The rate in the past on 
shipments, in May, 1925, was $2.05 per ton. 
The Commission discussed a number of 
cases in which rates on sand in the general 
territory were involved and came to the con- 
clusion that the rates on sand, other than 
blast, engine, foundry, glass molding or sil- 
ica, for single-line hauls from Sandusky 
to Pittsburgh over the lines of the defend- 
ants would be unreasonable for the future 
to the extent it might exceed. $1.60. per net 
ton. That rate is to be established not. later 
than September 1. 





Edward Donnelly 


DWARD DONNELLY, vice president 
and treasurer of the Ohio Gravel Ballast 
Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, died at the Good 
Samaritan hospital in that city on July 24. 
He was 44 years of age. Death followed an 
operation. Funeral services were held from 





Edward Donnelly 


his residence at Loveland, July 27, and he 
was buried at Miamiville, Ohio. 

Edward Donnelly was an officer in the 
company, which is not only reckoned among 
the largest and strongest in the United 
States, but which is one of the pioneer pro- 
ducers of the country. It was founded by 
his father, Daniel Donnelly, and he himself 
was connected with it for 15 years, working 
his way from plant foreman to the position 
he held for three years preceding his death. 
His brother, Harry Donnelly, is president of 
the company. 

The death of Edward Donnelly is a dis- 
tinct loss not only to his company but to the 
sand and gravel industry as a whole. For he 
was a man of large views who early saw 
that sand and gravel production was more 
than a localized industry and he gave freely 
of his services to the promotion of the use of 
sand and gravel and to the work of the 
Ohio state and the National Association. 

His whole life was passed at Loveland, 
which is about 15 miles from Cincinnati. 
He was born in Loveland and there he at- 
tended school. Among his schoolmates was 
the girl who afterwards became the sorrow- 
ing wife who survives him. Of his own 
family three brothers and one sister remain. 

He was one of those men who have a 
genius for making friends and he belonged 
to a number of social and business organi- 
zations. Among these were the Masons, the 
Cuvier Press Club and the Business Men's 
Club of Cincinnati. Relatives and friends 
from far and near came to his funeral and 
the whole cemmunity mourt.ed. 
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Oregon Gravel Company Enters 
Recent Ross Island Merger 


URCHASE of the control of the Oregon 
Gravel Co., Salem, Ore., by the Ross 
Island Sand and Gravel Co., Portland, Ore., 
has been completed according to a report in 
the Portland, Ore., Journal. The price is 
said to be about $100,000. 

The Oregon company is one of the largest 
producers and distributors of sand and 
gravel in the Middle Willamette Valley ter- 
ritory. The company owns its sand and 
gravel deposits in the Willamette river and 
also operates a cement products plant at 
Salem, Ore. 

According to D. L. Carpenter, president of 
the Ross Island company, the Oregon com- 
pany will maintain its corporate identity and 
will be operated under the management of 
Ross Miles, present general manager. The 
sales and distribution will be handled by the 
parent organization and in this way cut 
the administration and overhead costs. 

The Oregon Sand and Gravel Co. was 
owned and built into a successful concern by 
D. C. Miles, Ross Miles and A. A. John- 
son of Salem, and J. H. Gallagher. 

Properties now controlled by the Ross 
Island Sand and Gravel Co. include Ross 
island, Hardtack and Toe islands in the Wil- 
lamette river near Portland; the 1100 bbl. 
cement mill at Gold Hill and large deposits 
of lime rock in southern Oregon owned by 
the Beaver Portland and the plant and sand 
and gravel deposits of the Oregon company. 


Lime Company Has Heavy 
Fire Loss 

HE Northern Lime and Stone Co., Petos- 

key, Mich., suffered a loss of approxi- 
mately $20,000 recently through a fire, be- 
lieved to have started from a railroad engine 
spark, which destroyed 3,000 cords of 4-ft. 
kiln wood on the company’s grounds. 

Loss was partially covered by insurance. A 
heavy rain aided firemen in keeping the 
flames from nearby buildings.—Grand. Rapids 
(Mich.) Press. 


Oka Company Launches New 
Sand Carrier 


NEW all-steel sand carrier, which makes 

the third that has been recently built for 
the Oka Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Canada, was launched recently at the 
yards of Canadian Vickers, Ltd. The new 
carrier is 135 ft. long and 33 ft. 3 in. wide 
and 9 ft. 6 in. deep, with a retaining bulwark 
rising 6 ft. higher. It has a capacity of 550 
cu. yd. or 900 tons of sand, and will be used 
to carry sand from the company pits at Oka 
to the dock in the Lachine canal. 

Another carrier, making the fourth, is 
under construction, and is expected to be 
launched shortly. The one recently put into 
service was built within the remarkably short 
time of three weeks.—Montreal (Canada) 
Gazette. 
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Universal Gypsum Company 
Changes Name 


A announcement has gone out to dealers 
in gypsum products and others inter 
ested in the industry saying that the corpor- 
ate name of the Universal Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been changed to the Universal 
Gypsum and Lime Co. This change is effec. 
tive at once and is understood to be made 
in view of added manufacturing facilities 
which the company has acquired, details of 
which are not at present ready for publica- I 
tion. 





Sand, Gravel and Stone Car 
Loadings Break Records 
Posey to figures compiled by the 

National Sand and Gravel Association all 


records of sand and gravel and stone car f. 
loadings were broken in the week ending 


July 3, when 71,460 cars were shipped. This ; 
is the fourth time that more than 70,000 cars é 
were shipped in one week. . 
The shipments for the first six months of ‘ 
1926 surpass all previous records for the ‘ 
first six months of any year, being 1,105,868 
: ft 
cars. The nearest record to this was made 
in the first six months of 1925 when 995, , 
852 cars were loaded. : 
a 
» P 
Fred Hall To Be Chairman ‘ 
of Cincinnati Convention 
RED E. HALL of the T. J. Hall Co, ’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been selected to 


serve as chairman in charge of the 1927 con- 





F. E. Hall 





vention of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association to be held at Cincinnati, January 
17, 18, 19. Convention headquarters will be 
maintained at the Hotel Gibson. 
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Builder Has Own Concrete Products Plant 





Trim Stone and Ornamental Work 
Manufactured for Philadelphia Homes 


GREAT many houses are built in Phila- 

delphia by the John H. McClatchy or- 
ganization, so many that it has been found 
profitable for it to have its own central 
mixing plant for plaster and to make its 
own concrete trim stone. Formerly a con- 
crete block plant was operated, but this has 
now been dismantled and blocks are bought 
from regular manufacturers. 

The ornamental concrete work is in 
charge of J. P. Mollenkof, who is Mr. 
McClatchy’s expert on plaster and stucco 
as well as concrete for trim and ornamental 
purposes. Mr. Mollenkof studied to be a 
sculptor and followed the trade of clay 
modeling for a number of years. After- 
ward he saw possibilities in concrete as an 
artistic material and opened a studio which 
he conducted until he joined Mr. McClatchy’s 
force. 








Plaster column molds which have been 
used many times 


Shop for ornamental concrete work which a large builder of homes finds it profitable to 





All the molds are made of plaster of paris 
from models of clay and plaster. With care 
they will last for about 150 pourings. One 
of the illustrations shows a set of column 
molds which have been used for a great 
many castings. It also shows the method 
of holding the halves of the mold together. 
Strap iron bands that fit very loosely are 
placed around it. These bear on pieces of 
wood, and wooden wedges are driven be- 
tween the wood bearing pieces and the bands 
to tighten the joining of the molds. 

The pieces are poured and not rammed 
of semi-dry concrete, which gives a nice 
surface and is easier on the molds. They 
are allowed to remain in the molds until 
sufficiently hard to be taken out and placed 
in the yard where they are air-cured. 

In the case of columns an iron pipe of 
14 or 2-in. diameter is placed in the center 


conduct 
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of the mold before the concrete is poured. 
These serve as reinforcing and also to con- 
nect the column with the structure. 

A great many cast door frames, coping 
lintels and sills have been cast here, but 
none were on hand when these pictures were 
taken. The ornamerital forms, garden vases 
and the like go with the houses either as 





Japanese garden lamp in concrete 


parts of the building or as garden orna- 
ments. Color has been used with good 
effect in many pieces, both as colored con- 
crete and colored aggregate. 

A very popular piece at one time was the 
Japanese garden lamp shown in one of the 
illustrations. This is a copyrighted design 
by Mr. Mollenkof. The colored workman 
who stood beside it to show the scale in 
the picture’ tloes all the work at this plant. 


oe 
Northwestern Cement Products 


Men Meet 


HE cement products manufacturers of 

the Northwest were welcomed to Pacific 
City, Wash., by W. H. Tucker of Aberdeen, 
Wash., when this group met for semi-annual 
convention on Gray’s Harbor on July 30. 
About 40 were present from Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

W. F. Paddock, president of the associa- 
tion, presided at the opening session at 9:30 
Friday morning July 30. Hans Mumm of 
Everett, Wash., responded to Mr. Tucker's 
address of welcome. Following this, reports 
of committees were presented and officers 
discussed activities of the 
months. 


preceding six 


In the Friday afternoon session George 
Gauntlett, of Aberdeen, president of the 
northwest branch of Associated General Con- 
tractors, spoke on the subject, “The Irre- 
sponsible Contractor and the Local Improve- 
ment District Laws of Washington.” 


Rock Products 


Russell Mack, also of Aberdeen, followed 
with an address on “Advertising.” The 
Rev. T. H. Simpson, of Olympia, spoke to 
the assembly on “Why Some Business Men 
Are Unpopular.” 

J. R. Hewell, Spokane, gave a report on 
the meeting of the Concrete Pipe Associa- 
tion held in Chicago last February; H. M. 
Hadley, Seattle, and W. I. MacKenzie, Port- 
land, gave excerpts from other cement prod- 
ucts manufacturers’ meetings held by their 
associations. 

Other Friday afternoon speakers who dis- 
cussed matters of interest to the industry 
were C. A. Schulman, Everett; G. W. Per- 
row, Spokane, and Lee Johnson, Tacoma. 

On Saturday morning Prof. A. L. Miller 
of the University of Washington opened the 
session with a talk on “Effects of Hot Water 
Vapor on Settling of Portland Cement.” 
Further reports of committees followed. 

L. A. Perry of Longview spoke on 
“Water-Cement Ratio Control of Concrete 
Mixes.” Minor Meriweather of Seattle dis- 
cussed the topic, “Concrete Building Blocks 
and Building Tile.” 

The closing feature of the regular pro- 
gram was an address on “Concrete Products 
in Building Construction,’ by J. DeForrest 
Griffer of Chehalis. Following the ad- 
journment the members made a trip to 
Lake Ceninault and to Indian reserva- 
tion at Taholah. 








Building Code Regulations On 


Concrete Masonry Units 

N an accompanying chart are reproduced 

a compilation of building code provisions 
regulating the use of concrete brick, tile and 
block in the leading local markets. These 
regulations may be interestingly compared 
with the American Concrete Institute speci- 
fications and the Hoover building code com- 
mittee’s recommendations, which are shown 
at the head of the compilation. 

A study of this chart reveals gratifying 
progress in the struggle for consistent regu- 
lation, but also displays many interesting, 
if unexplainable inconsistencies which still 
exist in certain cities. The tabulation covers 
only 23 of the 150 or more codes containing 
provisions relating to concrete building units, 
but it covers practically the entire range of 
regulation. 

The American Concrete Institute adopted 
its present standards for hollow concrete 
block and tile after a complete study had 
been made, extending over some eight years’ 
been made, extending over eight years. 

Of the cities whose code provisions are 
shown on the accompanying chart it is sur- 
prising that as yet only four have fixed the 
local requirement for block and tile at 700 Ib. 
per sq. in. on the gross area, the compres- 
sion strength arrived at by both Concrete 
Institute and Hoover code committees. Three 
cities require 750-lb. block and tile, one 
makes 800 Ib. the legal reuqirement, one 900 
Ib. and six 1000 Ib., while others compute 
capacity on the net section of the concrete 
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ranging as high as the equivalent of 1299 
to 1400 Ib. on the gross area of ‘he unit. 

The requirements for concrete brick are 
contained in relatively few ordinances for 
the probable reason that this product is quite 
generally accepted as the practical equiva- 
lent of clay brick for which strength ang 
other characteristics are only infrequently 
fixed by ordinance. The American Concrete 
Institute standard fixes the compression re. 
quirement at 1500 Ib. per sq. in., as do the 
tentative standards of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. This figure is fol- 
lowed almost without exception where brick 
strengths are specified. Due to stronger bond 
developed with the mortar, 1500-lb. concrete 
brick regularly produce masonry equal in 
strength to that produced with clay brick 
testing from 2500 to 3500 Ib. per sq. in, 

Working stresses allowed on _ concrete 
block and tile walls vary all the way from 
60 lb. to 200 Ib. per sq. in., hardly any two 
requirements being alike. The Hoover code 
suggests a working stress of 80 Ib. per sq. in, 
Seven of the cities listed have no height re- 
striction. Others limit the height of con- 
crete tile or block walls to heights varying 
from 3 to 6 stories and from 40 to 60 ft. 
Absorption requirements are fixed by the 
American Concrete Institute at 14 lb. of wa- 
ter per cu. ft. of concrete in the unit, which 
amounts to about 10% for sand or stone 
aggregate units. Five cities listed have no 
absorption requirement; three permit 15% 
absorption, one 12%, seven 10%, two 8%, 
two 7%, one 6% and one 5%. A great deal 
of inconsistency is apparent in regard to 
regulating absorption. 


It is now quite evident that restriction as 
to the proportion of air space which block 
or tile may have serves no practical purpose 
and should be eliminated from ordinance 
provisions. American Concrete Institute spe- 
cifications and the Hoover codes are with- 
out reference to relative volume of air space. 
Thirteen of the codes listed limit air spaces 
to proportions varying from 20 to 50%, 
nevertheless. 


Concrete Products Book 


HE educational and inspirational view- 

points have been emphasized in a fe- 
cent bulletin published by the Sandusky 
Cement Co. under the title of “Medusa 
Concrete Products Book.” An_ illumi- 
nated cover adds to the attractiveness of 
the work, and a wealth of illustrative 
material shows what can be done with 
concrete products, both for utility and 
beauty. 

Officers of the Sandusky company were 
among the pioneers in the development 
of concrete products, and they now are 
able to say that these products “have 
finally reached the degree of perfection 
that makes them worthy contenders 1 
comparison with all other materials.” 

The book is filled with designs and ™ 
structions for manufacture of many COM 
crete products. 
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This tabulati 
on cover i 
s practically every phase of restriction to be found 
e found in building codes 





BUILDING CODE REGULATIONS AFFETT. 
NAME OF RequiRED COMPRE. ING CONCRETE. BLOC 
BuILDING PrBenerH wt SSIVE | ALLow K AND BRICK A 
VILOING PUctimare pes: PER S/n.) Anson mene sii ND CONCRETE STR 
CODE AND |Va) Solid block Woaxive SrRes3] oF Wa head * * imum = |Minimum Wee |) UCTURAL TILE 
Me AR OF ISSUE b) Hollow « le) Foon lock Ha) Block a ‘toapapeingeen OF| THICKNESS IN adios Wart} ALLowasLe CLASSES OF /PERM Hono 
LLOW OLL o<¢8 ~ es 
« >i = 
CONCRETE INST po ran ae waler 7 3 reo| Wacis? SeSis } 3 ECE 
i i * « z 
(1924) ‘. lec) 1S he in unit |No re strictio 2 10 il - 
\ 00 Ibs. of water ns.|No restrictions No restrictions f2 | 13 
tt ere . a Is ae by All el 
HOOveE (a) 10° of wei working stre classes Y 
vER i) 700 |None stated |. of of weightl No restriction — g stress es ~ Lael 
WELLING CODE (c) 1500 is code applies| (b) 10% fF Ils gove Minimum of # For 
(1923)* fo dectigt tan brick and Ie4 —"? inter tor, bear in 
ings only. — and |2% Strength No restrictions walls; 8for exterior A 
‘or common. requirement - |evalls in both stories sid This code opplies 
HooveR a) 15 bs of mater per lof 2-story dwell- to dwelling ho 
(b) 700 (b) icu.Ft. of pobe seal yg ung s. oan Uses Ye 3s a No 
MasONRY WALU(c) 1500 80 (0) 15s of mater per Se gree ly. Yes 
Code. (1925)** (¢) /70 Absorption por No restrictions N ee units same thek- 
LBANY rie? © ifions. few oe fo 5: ve All 
5 aan exceptio \foundation Classes 
EE tcscttan aetann nd hed <<. oe — sn Yes |— | No | Yes 
of unit. . lock ome 
IBALTIMORE iq) 15 3 |S ter partition iin walls. .|33h All cl 
(PROPOSED () oe ; ( to block Minimum of 8” ories or 42ft S chock up to 
1920) 00 — a) 77 of Stories. Yes Yes | No | Ye 
B weight of unit. 35 to 45 tadba= yod 4 of \l/"less tha s 
q ei : nm ae : 
mi3i2) () 1000 ight of web || brick wall 4 stories |Al/ classes up to — If air 
12) (b) 0 (a). ah of e ne 4 stories piled with No | No |Yes 
ICA aaa ght of unit Ss hei ont of 4 of ||8"minimum,as concrete 
( oon (a) 1200 vita 4b) 4 a — ees web. |Ifor brick walls. No restrictions| All classes Y 
; = 22 Ibs. of restricti 4 , es 
22) (6) 750 \Figszin raed water per cute |/S governed by 7 oe Yes | Yes | Yes 
HC their, toe of concrete | - Strength No restrictions be leaethgee 
I a) & of : equire of 2* 
INCINNATI la 1s00- woo eat ctaa™ [cara —— sreresaie| sore \Mgorasaeur | ves | 
1000- 750 \tb bs. |Ithe unit in No restricti 7 » high. es | No | % 
es ee eee Sangh ote bt naposorgnon rest |S governed OY I oe far) deat . Ms 
over 250 Ib. ; ired in s . iso 8" rmnii P ¢ ‘ 
CLEVELAND “ Same 23 (0). waeie Joy re rakes Sinaia: feundehan wells net x Ft above first - a wherever 
1200 on — , in stor an 4-6" loor level. id masonry is 
(1917) se Aes “ Ne net Wal6® of weight story tildines porenttted Yes Yes| No | Yes. 
ene of unit. No restricti At least 4 
tt COLUMBUS (a) 151 settee height of of Same as for 
(1923) |(o? (500 | (@) 300 f@) 1o® te Vo ae | eae T Sa 
(Orb. No. 33,743) tc) 1500 (b) 200 woot tr ol : 4 restrictions. - 3 stories Yes Yes | % 
D - (c) 300 (b) os of unit areas OF \s reateied 8" for both es | Yes 
t DAY TON me as (alt requirements strictions||stories of 2- 
(1917) sey (b) 150 ee story dwellings No restrictions} All classes Yes 
— eight of web Yes| No | Ye 
t so not more th Same a 3 stori A i ~ 
y very (6) 700 (b) 6 4 times thickness}, OF'¢h walls, [36 ft _ ing house’ closa pod aptly g 
0 earin ‘or beart . Not lings of the 
_— No restriction g walls. renee, walls in \dwelling house No’| Yes | Ye 
tDET. — Is gore S || Same ouse closs. |closs : 
R governed b me as for 
Mord '500 on net Not clear Va) 5® of ultimate strengh brick walls 40 ft. - yr bey . 
ion (?) |\Probabl/ ° O ft high es No 
tER c : ly 110 |weight of unit. 55 to 45 |Norestricti ame as for ; Wo | es 
(19 er gt (a) 14 Ibs. of walerN — forick ler 8%) 4 stories All classes 
cre wai arc 1¢ 
23) institute ae hog of con- Raseusd ty length up fo 4 stories Yes Yes | No | Yes 
VACKSONVILLE, unit wi ee on No restrictions}>27, 23 for 
quirement brick walls |NO restricti 
Fla- (1913) (6) 1000 (b) 110 s jons| All classes ‘dei ; 
t on, 334 4, of hei ee es | No | Yes 
Louisvicteli, , 3 4 of height | Some as tor [ls governed 6) 
7M 13) 500 (a) 150 (a) 7% of : ick walls unit working 1] All classes Yes 
EM weight of uni 50 of hei ress ( No | No 
(isi) |@) $00 | cae “i. ot en use tne] 3 stori ¥ 
v7) ‘a) 150 lencae A : - walls. ries All classes Ye 
yt Eel, cat 30 7S ——e +g less than|Ne restrictions es Yes) Yes | Yes 
| b) ‘or brick governed b 
r 917) 700 (b) 60 (a) 8% of — eo walls unit working 4) All classes Yes 
Ew ORL weight of unit. 35. [fe inimnum for Yes| Yes 
19 EANS (b No restrictions warehouse class. ws 
; 13) ) 1000 (b) 100 (a) 15% of 1 er coma 60 ft All classes 
New York weight of unit 45 Da Tose loss '  lup to 6OFt high | YS |” 
(192 (b) 7. (a) ! 14 thick Same os for Height limit es | Yes | Yes 
2) 50 (b) 4 (a) 127 of No restrict brick walls, \32Me 2 for A 
j striction ~ Libra ll clas: 
Om weight of unut. |'s-gorerred ey, [No restricti Same a. rick wails. asses Yes Yes 
( AHA igth of block. ons | ere s for “on a No | Yes 
923) (b) 1000 (?) fo) 0%of eights governed % for concrete walls. up to 40 ¢t high ne aed with Yes | No |Y 
—— lof block or tile.\b Tran sve ue. | Sam concrete. es 
PHIL AD by strength ps rse webs Ne as for Wo restricti 
ELPHIA requirements. |-en9"" oon brick walls. \ls ICTIONS 
(1921) (b) 1000 (b) It : fs, Longitudinal websl (8, [2° etc ) we age by| All clas 
WR ed . ing stress ase Yes N 
tPrrr. (8fons persqf} 20 fo At least & jo | Me | es 
‘SB a5 4 4 of 
(192 URGH (a) 1500 (a) 2 height of web — as for : ae Gosese up to 6 
Provipe u (b) 900 (b) ‘390 (a) 10% of weight hog restrictions . | brick wells 6 stories |Buidin Nintbecton 
ROVIDENCE (b) At least 10 of unit qegerneg by No restricti Som No re — Departinen . (?) Yes | No \Yes 
L/h times require rictions me as for strictions, 
8) actual Equirement. 1 
Ri workin a! | (b) 14 ments brick walls ¥" vernéd’ b 
OCHE q_stre 0 40% for build is = y Al 
; STER 1 236 ss wa — pot ver 3 os ll my restrictions. ym unit working stréss| 1 classes Yes Yes | No | Ye 
ultimat: 1 buildir b eo 'e 
pis are) ec = Te Sense . — “| 34 nee ite strength) Orick pa 6 stories | All classe. " 
U. oo tt es 
t Requirements poe = ateeogth ta) On of weigh — restrictions Seme es fer SsTories — q Yes Yes| No | Yes 
virement, ‘0 concrefti se — Same : ft. classes 
*?P, ’ Ss e . es fi 
publishes by s phy fo coherete yo apd tile as well as to co brick well. t+ = Yes | No | Yes 
ished by the US. partment of Com s well.as to block and necrete block. O tt. All classes ? 
per American Conere rs Depertment of Cc merce in January, 1923 hile. § Yes No \Yes 
59. In for h ete Institue ‘Pro, ommerce int 19 , under-the_ titl 
08 jp avy load-beori posed Standard | 1925, under the ti title of “Recommended Mini 
di Camden, NJ eoring block ar tile, 700 Speciticetions for CT @ title of Recom ded Minimurn Re quii 
Latwellings the | ke teal ames 2 Pade cee ee ae the tithe of Recommended, Minkrure Reqvir quirements for Small Dweli 
: _the basement wall as Koy Pra te y and beter. po ae non-load- bearing block ayy tne ng Tile 99GN for on ty for Masonry Wall’ a 
ick, the fir. 95, of conbrete block or file. See also fhe American ete crush onstruction: 
| ie pint ah mae a Landes a Oar ae oe 
B’above the basement. wall In ‘peers : 
coset Lede 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 
























































































Sc per ton. discount. 


1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) % in. (h) less 10c discount. (i) 1 in., 1.40. 














City or y ing point Screenings, : ; 
EASTE Ne wing ¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 : .30 
Chaumont, “3 Ce .50 1.75 1575 1.50 1.50 1.50 
OSES Co Flee eee ms 75 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Cobleskill, N. Oe crecscn 1.50 1.35 1.25 1.25 SS neat 
ee ee, i cre 1.50@2.00 2.00 — 2: 1.35 1.25 
SSS CS Sie 5 1.05 05 .90 -90 
lS Ss fas -50@ .75 1.25@1.35 1. 20@1. :30 + ied 30 1. nee 10 1.05@1.10 
Se. a. cee 1.00 1.35 35 25 ae csiGnemtnee 
Northern New Jersey................ 1.60 1.50@1.80 1. s0@2. 00 1. wel, 60 1. wel, OR aad, 
Prospect, N. Y. 1.00 1.50 .30 — 
Oe i ieee 178 130 t 50 1.50 
Western New York.................. = 85 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL 
Afton, Mich. .50 1.50 
Alton, II. ROS > Gasccceccsess 1.85 
Bloomville. Middlepoint, Dun- 
kirk, Bellevue, Waterville, No. 
Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 
New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 
Mich.; Huntington, Bluffton, 
nd. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa...... feo seeneee 1.10 90 95 95 
AL OF eS Ee 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Chasco, Ill. Sa Le eee POROUS. cs... ROSES. se. 
Columbia and Krause, IIl......... 1.00@1.50 -90@1.10 1.20@1.35 1.00@1.20 .90@1.20 ....2.............. 
Flux 1 50@1.7: 
ESA. | re eee 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Greencastle, Ind. ...................-<.. 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.05 1.05 95 
Milltown, Ind. =. 90@1.10 .90@1.15 .90@1.00 .85@.90 85@.90 
River Rouge, Mich..................... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que......... 75 Zo .90 .85 -80 1.60 
Sheboygan, Wis. ......................... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 126 cutee 
Toledo, Ohio ...... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Toronto, Ont. ....... 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Stone City, 0 : § eT 71.10 1.05 1.00 piinidmie 
Waukesha, Wis. 90 90 -90 -90 90 -90 
SOUTHERN: 
PUN WN. WB iicescetechccccecescecess -50 1.50 1.40 1.30 Be cctnkecsmmssen 
Allgood, Ala. Crusher run, fines out, for flux, 1.00 per net ton 
Brooksville, Fla. .... a | Se ae CSE 2.65 2.65 2.40 2.00 
Cartersville, Ga. .. = 25 1.50 1.50 1.25 See * -cusentoesteeccee 
Chico, Texas ... 1.00 1.35 1.30 i, = 1.15 1.10 
El Paso, Tex. ... as 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 
Ft. Springs, W. Va........... =a -50 1.60 1.50 Th 38 S25: candies 
Kendrick and Santos, Fila......... 3% in. and less, 1.00 per ton 
New Braunfels, Tex................. .30@1.00 1. —— 30 1.00@1.30 -70@1.00 ae atten 
Olive Hill, Ky. .......................  .50@1.00 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 a 
a? Point, Va SPER Se -50@1.00 1. 0@1. 60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
Pr » ad ee ee 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. .25 1.45 1.45 oy 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo..................... 1.25 1.25 1.25 TAO ccm 
SE oT a | (eae Bh) 1.50 1.50 i 29 1.50 1.50 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 Lise 
Crushed Trap Rock 
City or shipping point Screenings, 3 . 
Y% inch ¥% inch % inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Branford, Conn. ..... See ae ne .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 5 
Duluth, Minn. eS .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 
Dwight, Calif. 1.00 1.00 1.00 -90 
Eastern Maryland 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Eastern Massachusetts fie 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 
Eastern New York.................. os Bb 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 
LE See 2.50 2.25 1.55 1:35 
New Haven, New Britain, 
Meriden & Wallingford, Conn. -80 1.70 1.45 1.20 
Northern New Jersey............-....--- 1.50 2.00 1.80 1.40 
Wakland and El Cerrito, Cal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 
San Diego, Calif 2.75 2.55 2.35 
vol pe, rrr 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.20 
Springfield. OT 1.70 2.10 2.10 1.70 
a OS ae eee eon ele 3: ves —, Meee a 0@3. “nee 
WU BTRCNG, BERBG,  iccecessccsissseencis.. 6D 1.50 1.35 1.20 jy | eterno ee 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
‘ M2 ; % inch ¥Y% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 
Granite, Wis.—Granite ........ 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 000 occ. 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes 
SS SNE, 6 75 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.60 
Eastern, Penn.—Sandstone........ 1.35 1.70 65 1.40 1.49 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite ........ 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Lithonia, Ga.—Granite................ 75 2.00 . 75b 1.35 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 WOU. fsstancaeens 
Middlebrook, Mo. ...................-.. yo ere 2.00@2.50 2. ee > 1, Sn ae 1.25@3.00 
Richmond, Calif.—Quartzite .... 5 eee one 1.00 .00 Sees % 
Somerset, Pa. (sand-rock)..........1.85@2.00a .................. RBEOI5S ccc LOOMIS icc 
Toccoa, Ga.—Granite ................ 50 1.50 1.50 "40 1.35 1.35 
*Cubic yd. tl in. and less. $fwo grades. "Rin rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 im. 


(k) on cars, less 
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Agricultural Limestone 
(Pulverized) 


Alderson, W. Va.—50% thru 50 mesh.. 
Alton, Til. re 99% CaCOs, 0.3% 
MgCo,; 90% t 100 mesh............ 
Asheville, N. eth _ " nalysis, 57% 
CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 

Atlas, Ky.—90% bent 100 mesh 
Lip Jae Ee | eer ns 

Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
colnville, Me. (water), analysis 
CaCOs 90.04%; MgCOs 1.5%, 100% 
ni 9 14 mesh, bags 











Bul 
oe Me and Moline, Ill._—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
mesh 
Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200’ mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers)..............:s0++- 
—_ ee Mo.—Analysis, 93% 
aCOs, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized ; 
50% thru 50 mes 
Cartersville, Ga.— Pulverized, 2.00; 
50% thru 50 2 ee eee 
Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; bulk............0....0...... 
— Texas.—50% thru 50 mesh, 


u 
Colton, Calt.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 
bulk 


Cvpress, T1l—90% thru 100 mesh........ 

Henderson, N. C. (paving dust)—80% 

on OU TROBE, TD iaareccccsccccetessectncsne 

are CaCOs, 56%; aCOs, 
2-£ ; 65% thru 300 mesh, bags.... 


Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs, 1.40% MegCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 

Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% MeCOs; pulverized, 
bags, 4.00; bulk 

Joliet, Tl. —90% thru 100-mesh............ 

Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 200 mesh, 
80% thru 100 mesh, bags, 3.50; bulk 

Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14. 92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh; 80 Ib. paper sacks, 
5.00; bulk 

Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
pulverized, per ton 


Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 














wom 
ot 
oun 
8&8 




















44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh.... 3.90@ 


Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94. 50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 


thru 50 mesh; bulk 1.35@ 





Olive Hill, Ky.—50% thru 50 mesh, 
2.00; 90% thru 4 mesh.................... 


Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 


50; 50% thru 100 2.50@ 





100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, ee 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7.00; bulk 

Rocky ne Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 
95%; MgCOs, 0.75%; 50% thru 
100 mesh, burlap bags, 3.50; paper, 
3.253 bulk. 

Toledo, Ohio, 30% through 50 mesh.. 


Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.50; 50% thru aed mesh, 2.10; 
90% thru 50 mesh 

Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk 

West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis 
90% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 mesh; 
cloth bags, 4.75; paper, 4.25; bulk.. 

















Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 


Alton, II. —heatesie 99% CaCOsz, 0. 3% 
Mg : 50% thru 4 mesh................ 

Atlas, Ky. —50% thru 4 mesh................ 

Bedford. Ind.—Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOs; 90% thru 10 
UIE Sect ncncen: 

Brandon and Middlebury, Vt.—Pul- 
verized, bags, 5.50; bulk.............------ 


(Continued on next page) 
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i ort and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
Bride om CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 4 —_ " 
t ru mes 
gue, Il.—50% thru 100 mesh........ 
Chicago, Ill—50% thru 100 mesh; 








Agricultural Limestone 





ia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill.— 
Cae, 90% CaCOs; 90% thru 


4 mesh 
res! 
t 





es 
s, Ill.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 
Cypress, 50 ‘mesh, 90% thru 50 mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 
Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 81 to 85% 
Us =. - 
a Ont.—Analysis, 53.8% Ca- 
CO3; MgCOs, 43.3%. 100% thru 
10 mesh, 40% thru 50 mesh, 25% 
thru 100 mesh ' 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCO: s0% Boe EE 
Okla.—. sizes 
eo City, Mo—50% thru 100 
mesh .... 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCO,, 
44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 
mesh; 46% through 60 mesh............ 
Screenings (%4 in. to dust)................ 
Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 
(meal) bulk . 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh... 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 
Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 
CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 25 to 
45% thru 100 mesh 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
mesh 
Monroe, Mich. — Analysis, CaCOs, 
52.03% ; 42.25% MgCOs; 30% thru 
100 mesh 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% 
CaCOs; MgCO:, 35.94%, 100% 
thru 20 mesh; 50% thru .100 mesh 


bags 
Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CaCOs; 
50% thru 50 mesh 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 
River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk................ 
Stone City, Iowa.— Analysis, 98% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 
Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOg, 86.15%, 
1.25% MgCOs, all sizes.....c.c-ccccwsse 
































Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 
-Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk....... 
Joliet, Ill.—85% thru 200 mesh............ 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk.... 
Rocky Point, Va.—80% thru 200 mesh; 
bags, 4.25@4.75; bulk 
Weutesta, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
u 


Glass Sand 








Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.0.b. pro- 


ducing plant. 
Berkeley Springs, W.Va.—Glass sand.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— 
Damp 
Columbus, Ohio 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn 
Franklin, Penn. 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo... 
Los Angeles, Calif—Washed 
Mapleton Depot, Penn 
assillon, Giio 
Mendota, Va. ..... 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio 
Oceanside, Calif, 
Ottawa Il... 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Ridgway, Penn. 
Rockwood, Mich. 
Round Top, Md. 












































an coger | en es 4.00@ 


uis, oO 
ewanee, Tenn. 
ayers, Penn. 
tica, Til. .... 

Zanesville. Ohio 

















Miscellaneous Sands 


ity or shippi : 
Beach City, Ohne —— 


olumbus, Occ. 






u Claire, Wis. 28 
Spring’ nie. 4.25 

Wanee, Tenn. .......... 1.35@ 1.50 

(Continued on next page) 
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Rock Products 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 












g " ~ Sand, 
ity or shipping point 10 in. 
EASTERN: down 

Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. 75 
ee OSS en 1.40 
M8 See 1.10 
Erie, Pa. 

Farmingdale, N. J... ~s 58 
ROG CI aivcccaceccsccesscncvcese -65* 





Leeds Junction, Me 





Machias Jct., N. Y. 



















































































Montoursville, Penn..................... 1,00 
Northern New Jersey.. = -40@ .50 
Olean, N. Y 
1 7S eae 1.00 
Shining Point, Penn 
Somerset, Pa. 
South Heights, Penn................. 1.25 
Washington, D. C.................... sg 85 
CENTRAL: 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... -50 
Appleton and Mankato, Minn. _.................. 
Attica, Ind. 
Aurora, Oregon, Sheridan, 
Moronts, Yorkville, IIl........... 40@ .50 
Barton, Wis.  ...... 
Chicago, Ill. 70 
Columbus, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa pues 
pT a: eee .60@1.25 
Elgin, Iil. 
Elkhart Lake, Wis..............-.....-: .50 
ht wm Mich. 
eS a Oe eee .85 
Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 
Grand Haven, Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hersey, Mich. 
i aa -50 
Indianapolis, Ind. .................... = -60 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
| eee -60 
Mason —— | ae .56 
Mattoon, I[Il. 75 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Moline, Il. 60@ .85 
Northern New Jersey................ 70 
TR DI nenksctciincecssccnineitannes » 75 
Pittebergn, Penn. ......-<-.cs0 1.25 
no A ERE orreeees PY i 
OR ES ea .93 
Terre Haute, Ind..............-cc.c0- = Py 
Woleottville, Ind. .................... ica aa 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Li es -40 
Zanesville, Ohio 
SOUTHERN: 
|) ee 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattahoochie River, Fla... ......-cs-cs< 
po SS | eee 60@ .70 
pe a ae 1.00 
Lindsay, Texas oa 
Macon, Ga. 5 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... = 1.00 
Roseland, La. -50 
WESTERN: 
pe sh (ene 1.00 
l.os Angeles district (bunkers) f 1.50 
ES SRA cesscscdncsacccastontvene ea 1.25® 
Pueblo, Colo. .... -80 
San Diego, Calif.......... . .65@ .75 
Seattle, Wash. (bunkers).......... 1.50* 


Bank Run Sand and Gravel 


Fine Sand, 


City or shipping point 


Algonquin and Beloit, Wis........... 


East Hartford, Conn................... 


1/10 in. 
down 





Ferrysburg, Mich. 
G tainesville, Texas 








Grand Haven, Mich. 





Grand Rapids, Mich 





Hamilton, Ohio 





Hersey, Mich. 

Indianapolis, Ind. ........................ 

Joliet, Plainfield and 
Oe eee 


35 





Lindsay, Texas 
Macon, Ga. 
CO SO ae 
LS: = 
Ottawa, Oregon, Moronts and 
Yorkville, Il 
Roseland, La. 








35 
-60 





eee a none 
St. Louis. Mo. 
Shining Point, Penn..................... 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... 
Waukesha. Wis. ............. 
WHO, I ee 








pS ee See 


(a) % in. down. (b) River run. 
*Cubic yd. tInclude freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. 
(d) Less 10c per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. (e) vit run. (f) plus 15¢ winter loading cha 


(c) 2% in. and less. 





TT 5 siden 
































Dust to 3 in., .40 

















Pit run sand, .70 
Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 


Ave. .60 per ton all sizes 


Mime run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Concrete se 1.10 “—- 





2Delivered on job. 





92 Rock Prcducts 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand 18 quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 
















































































City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
oint fine coarse brass Core — lining blast sawing 
Aetna, Ill. 30@ .35 
Albany, N._Y......... 2.25 2.00 2.25 HOO coca 
Arenzville, Ii be! 1.50@1.75 1.00 - - 
Beach City, \ soe 23 sea | 2.25 BAND: stoccesaorscee RS ZIORE.OO: — Sastescpesesictens 7s 
Paetalo, N. Y......... 0 WOO * greta 2.00@2.50 : 
Columbus, Ohio a: me: 2 00 1.25@1.50 2.00@2.50 .30@1.50 1.50@2.00 2.75@3.50 1.50@3.00 
Dresden, Ohio........ 40 1.59 1.50 25 1.50 
IMRAN Sos Scgeedeteeiceiee, ceseeeeetncbinie,  Ceaeapteeeertins.  Jiameneteteresstieit ny 9.) “SSM venseenssanameeee 
ES | | Serene Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Beer, MN. V. +. : Vie BS 
Estill Springs and 2 2 
Sewanee, Tenn... EE2S w\nactsonesnesteaes Ei ROC ee os SBS ccs - 
Franklin, *Penn....... 1.75 Foro). nsaiorseses 75 
OE LE ee ere ms 1.10a 
Klondike, Mo. ...... DTS)» casseectecctexs 2.00 igs BOS) apetitmertes 1.25 
Mapleton Depot, i 
ee 2.25 et. cho es 2.00 2.00 DeBD  ieisssnebeneans 
Massillon, Ohio 2.50 ~ Ea | neem apes 2.50 2.50 
Mendota, Va. .......... Ground flint or silex—16.00@20.00 per ton 
Michigan City, Ind. .................. 30@ .35 
OS SN < ea ee een 1.25@1.35 -_ 
Ohlton, oie... 1.75* 75" 2.00* 2.00* i50* 2:50* ee, 
Ottawa, || ae pee he 2.50 4:25 75 3.50 3.50 
Red Wing, Minn... MOBS oso eskaoasen 1.25 1.50 1.50 3.50 1,50 
Ridgeway, Penn. .. 1.50 1.50 
Ne EC” Ci Ee Le ae pes Sinus 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.50 4.75 3.50 3.50@5.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@5.00 uu... 
ESS. Seeeeae ee nee 1.40@1.60 
ameoms, fil, <.:......:.. — silica per ton in carloads—20. 00@31.00 
Thavers, Penn. ...... 25° 3 A Big sate ae ; 
Utica, II1.4 ‘2 50@. 83 50@.90 60@. 78 -60@.90 
Le iS | a A 3, <gpreme ce eace ee my 
Utica, Penn. . ......-<. 75 $, $3 sree ete 2. r+ 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 





treen. {Crude silica, crushed and screened, not washed or dried. ¢Plus i jc per ton for winter 
loading. {Crude. §Crude and dry. (a) delivered. 


Crushed Slag 





oye or = Sipping point Y in. ¥4 in. ¥% in. 1¥% in 2% in. 3 in. 
Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Bafta N. Y., Emporium 
nd Dubois, Pa... 2.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern, N. J....... 2.50 1-25 1.50 p 1:25 1.25 1,25 
Reading, Pa. ........ 2.50 MOD cscndetccscicssess 1:25 
Western Penn. ...... , 2.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio.......... 2.05* 1:35* 1.80* 1.45* 1.45* 1,45* 145” 
SC" eerie OO pic oe 1.30* 1.00 1.30* 1.30* 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1:35 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 
NOTES SC ee LSS” crdocceks 2.55" 1:35” 1:35" 1.55* 
Ensley and Alabama 
if. ie 2.05 .80 1.35 1.25 -90 -90 80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 
Ruessens, Va. ........ 2.50 1.00 1s 1.25 1,25 1525 1.15 
Woodward, Ala....... 2.05* -80* 535° 25" -90* en es 


*5c per ton discount on terms. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 












































Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 
Berkeley, R. e eA eRe SAAN! Rexcsansecteeckss? Seavsnes’ soieees, atone 2.15e 
SSS ee ee pcs “12.00 00: ~— - RB onewe es 2 10.00 1.95d 
Chazy, N. y SAE ai NG 12.50 10.50 8.00 12. 00 11.50 16.50 10.00 2.502 
PERCE oo, 86 aehdeducescens “Uetdsdaecesegie. _ eaccdeemtascee iannes Monsees SOR xccctt 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 NGO) — - ccocsvenscnccessst ieassecps. ceases deaions 2.00t 
WU RTTURIDINN RS ORRPNOIN So) ait isscccs © dclasdcclanuantdees RN. wae ee Gie cus 
OS oS eee eer aeons 9.50 9.50 10.50 8.50 10.50 8.50 1.65i 
CENTRAL: 
ES SO ee 12.50 8.50 eee hake i 8.50 1.50 
Cold Springs, Ohio .............. 12.50 8.50 ROM) © * 0 coe ae O00 aes Ll ee 
Delaware, Ohio .................... 15.00 8.50 8.50 | Oe ak 7.50 1.50 
Frederick, __l RE eee ee 9.50 9.50 9.50 8.00 9.50 7.50 1.45e 
Gibsonburg, Ohiio.................. 12.50 8.50 Bee the 9:60 °41.00 S50 <n 
sentington, Til. ......:........... 12.50 8.50 OW. casei rs se OG ccccscsce S00 coms 
maceey, TOhio  .....-....:.... SEO ki | Meee ee ee eS Lee eee 
Marblehead, SR ee eee ee 8.50 Be (tone 9200 ccs 8.00 1.50w 
Marion, Ohio 8.50 PNOO: . ena ae ee 8.00 1.70d 
NG UN oc cunaccsianen 9.00@10.00 — ecseecsseeseosede GN sc es 8.50q 1.40r 
Sheboygan, Wis. .................. SERN kcioicds EE | boat a en 9:50 295 
RUNMENRUN no «agapcendoibccouses 1s RT 
White Rock, Ohio.................. 12.50 9.00 11.00 8.00 .......~ 
Wisconsin points (f) 0... cee S300 tects, “Seeebee _atees Bae | en 
Woodville, Ohio ......000.00...... 12.50 .850 BO, cccortcele sca: 9.00 11.00 9.00 50 
SOUTHERN: 
SS Ee ee 12.50 10.00 Bi50 | sistent 8.50 1.50 
2 ia? ebeis coitiatnkese>  etesShask, 50 see aoe ye neues 
Graystone, Ala. 12.50 RO heirs BZcOO: ccsxcses:  wtaniecs 8. 1.50 
IRN icc cccnies,  sacsigictingpiccie 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.50 1.45u 8. 30 1.50 
Knoxville, Tenn. 20.25 10.00 10.00 WOOO forse Ghee 8.50 1.50 
Longview, Ala. .......... 12.50 10.00 9.00 SOO! ne ts 8.50 1.50 
Ocala, Fla. Peheietmtieeres|)  .saedeeertiangies 13.00 SOMO: hier 1.60 12.00 1.70 
eS A) ea 12.50 10.00 9.00 SUE. saciccas’ “soamas 8.50 1.50 
WESTERN: 
PUEMEMERticct cic, cniinicios, aniinsdiies, seecnbari Vein doe a ee ee seas apt 
SS RE | gia Uieecmeees | pcccttousteasats eaten eee pote fe 
Limestone, Wash. ................. 15.00 15.00 10.00 15.00 16.50 16.50 16 50 62.09 
0 Sane ereeeees 12.00@13.00 Ppestecmedtg tn bee tte eee ithe 9.5ND 1.50, 
San Francisco, Calif............ 21.00 19.00 RRO). are, en Se 14.00 2.00 
RUUINIMRINE OMENES icicsccesesccctnsad - sscecsecisgceocess > “Sicsscnceseccanss BOO: siedeae eee, atest eee 13.00z 2.20x 
eS ear 19.00 19.00 12.00 79500: 19:00 ..2; 18.60 2.30 
+50-Ib. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70: (d) steel ; (e) per 180-lb. barrel: (f) 


dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c disc. per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 
10 days; (i) 180-Ib. net ‘barrel, 1.65; 280-Ib. net barrel, 2.65; (p) to 11.00; (q) to 8.75; (r) to-1.50; 
(s) in 80-Ib. burlap sacks; (t) to 3.00; (u) two 90-Ib. bags; (v) oil burnt; wood burnt 2.25 @2. 50; 
(x) wood, steel 2.30; (z) to 15.00; (*) quoted f.o.b. New York; (t) paper bags; (w) to 1.50 in two 
90-lb. bags. wood bbi. 1.60; (1) to 19.00; (1) 80-lb. paper iaass (2) to 3.00; (3) to 9.00; (4) to 1.60. 
(s) to 16.00; (6) wood bbl., steel, 1.80. 


August 7, 1925 


Miscellaneous Sands 
(Continued) 














City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Gray Summit and 

Klondike. Mo. ............ 1.73 
Mapleton Depot, Penn... 2.00 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio 2.25 
Mineral Ridge and 

Ohlton, Ohio acsuguaanseesseo #175 #175 
Montoursville, Penn. ...... ....cc.cccccccecceee 1.25 
oe |: ee 1 Poe ee 
Red Wing, Minn... ssessssseseeen 1 ny 
Round Top, Mad........... 173 
San Francisco, Calif....... eh 50@ ri 30 3.50@ 450 
Thayers, Penn. 2.28 
LCi) RS ; | eres 1.00@ 3.00 1.00 
Warwick, Ohio 2.28 
Zanesville, Ohio “ 2.59 

*Wet. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, 














Crude talc (mine NO a 3.00@ 4.00 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags.:.... 10.00 
Cubes 55.00 
Blanks (per Ib.) 08 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons... 08 
per gross 1.25 
Chatsworth. Ga.: 
Crude Talc 5.00 
Ground (150-200 mesh), bulk............ 10.00 


Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 





per gross -- 1.00@ 2.00 
ae Vt. 
Ground eke (150-200 mesh), bulk... 9.00@10.00 
dnotuding Bags) 255k 10.00@11.00 


Chicago and Joliet, IIl.: 























Ground (150-200 mesh), i ee 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude tale 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200) bags................ 10.00@ 12.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 1.50 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) including bags, 300-350 

mesh 15.50@20.00 
Henry, Va.: 

Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.50 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 9.00@14.50 
jJotet, °°. 

Roofing talc, bags 10.00 

Ground talc (200 oy AOS. occ. ; 30.00 
Keeler, Calif. 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags............2 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge. N. Y.: 

Ground talc (300 mesh). WB asi ists 13.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 


Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.00@ 5.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 75%........ 5.50@ 6.00 
Tennessee—F.O.B. mines, gross ton, 

unground brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 5.00 

etka Pte tan aon mn 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 7.25@ 825 

Ground 
(2000 Ibs.) 

Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%..........-- 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—R. PL. 65-70%.. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%.......- 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65 %-..ss.--coeee-0-« 8.00 


7.00 
4.00@ 4.50 
8.00 


Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 


(Per Ton.) 
Florida—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 


68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%............ 2% 
70% min. B. P.L., Basis 70% rH 
72% min. B.P.L.. Basis 72% oH 
75/74% B.P.L., Basis 75% cxcencceon--.-0 Pat 
77/76% B.P.L., Basis 77%.......ccc-r-s . 





Mica 
Prices given are net, F.O.B. plant or nearest 
spivping noint. 
Pringle. S. D.—Mine run, per ton..125.00@150.0 














Punch mica, per I!b...............-:--+++ : 
Scrap, per ton, carloads..............-.-- 20.00 
Rumney Depot, N. H.—per ton, 360.00 
EIN. pros uresaciccuci amuse 57 50 
MURINE BOLID ow ccs onsccnans os bnaccenstacesinsee 35.00 
TONY WING BCCI oso 5a ce sccsecscescccnsenees 98,00 
Dry ground, 20 mesh.............0---+0-+- 35.00 
40 mesh Z 40.00 
60 mesh ..... 30.00 
200 mesh . “10 


Punch mica, per Ib.............-:--ceee- 





Augt 


Pri 
in 
met 
Barto! 
Brant 


Brigh 











6 


00 
00 


no 
25 


00 
50 
00 
00 
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Special Aggregates 
Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 


ing point. } 
‘ Cay or shipping point 





on, WiS., 1.0.D. CATS -r-rsearereererereneee 
eae, Vt.—English 

pink and English i F 

CLOEAM  .-------oenenennenenennnee 11.00 *11.00 

Brandon QreY --------+-- #11.00 11.00 
Brighton, a EA Sakavatce ities +6.00 

i am, ue.— 

Bat seacco dash........ $12.00@14.00 
Chicago, Ill. — Stucco 

chips, in sacks f.o.b. 

quarries ------ : 17.50 
Crown Point, N. Y.— 

Mica Spar ....---s.+-sse0e 8.00@10.00 
Easton, Penn., and 

Phillipsburg, N. +a 10.00@16.00 10.00@16.00 

, Conn. — Fel- 
bu quate: 15.00 15.00 
Harrisonburg, bigs 
I ushed, in 

— Serateanerisntn 12.50 712.50 
Ingomar, Ohio — Con- 

crete facings and 

EI GERINL <c.cassaaesnaes:  <euecusninindewvseds 6.00@18.00 


Middlebrook, Mo.—Red. ............---+0-000+ 20.00 @25.00 


Middlebury and Bran- 




















don, Vt.—Middlebury 

ITED dasa neesse nos £9.00 
Milwaukee, Wis 14.00@34.00 
Newark, N. J.— Roofing 

granules 7.50 
New York, N. Y.—Red 

and yellow Verona... ....-...ccccecceceecee 32.00 
Red Granite, Wis 7.50 
Stockton, Calif. — ‘‘Natrock” roofing 

grits 15.00 @20.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Tuck- 

ahoe white................-- 12.00 12.00 
Warren, N. H.—cement 

facing (mica), per 

See 7.30 
po EES, [SR ieeocenrnnee me mrne 20.00 @32.00 
Wellsville, Colo.—Colo- 

rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 


1. LCL. 17:00. 
*C.L. including bags; L.C.L. 14.50 
tC.L. including bags, L.C.L. 10.00. 


Potash Feldspar 


Auburn and Brunswick, Me.—Color, 




















white; 98% thru 140 mesh bulk........ 19.00 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white; 

analysis, KO, 12-13%; Na2O, 

1.75%; bulk 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.—Color, white; 

bulk (crude) 9.00 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white, 

95% through 60 mesh, bags................ 16.00 
96% thru 150 mesh, bags................- 23.00 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white; 

98% thru 200 mesh, bulk.................... 19.35 
Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton 22.00 
Erwin, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, 

12.07% KO, 19.34% AleOs; Na2O, 

2.92% ; SiOz, 64.76%; FesOs, .36% : 

98.50% thru 200 mesh, bags, 16.90; 

bulk 15.50 
Glen Tay Station, Ont., color, red 

or punk; analysis: K,O, 12.81%, 

crude (bulk ........ .. 6.75@ 7.00 
Keystone, S. D.—Prime white, bulk 

(crude) 8.00 
Los Angeles, Calif—Color, white; 

analysis, KoO, 10.35%; NaO, 

3.62%; AleOs, 18.71%; SiOz, 

65.48%; FesOs, 17%; 95% thru 

200 mesh, bags included, carloads.. 22.00 

| eee 20.00 
Murphsboro, Ill—Color, snow white; 

analysis SiOv, 64.4%; KeO, 13%; 

Na:O, 2.5%; Fe2Os. 0.07%: AloOs, 

19.3%; 98% thru 200 mesh, bags... 21.00 
Bulk 20.00 
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ee N. C.—Color, white; crude, 








bu 8.00 

Ground, bulk 16.50 
Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis 

K20O, 18%; Na2Os, 10%; 68% SiUs; 

99% thru 200 mesh; bulk................ " 18.00 

99% thru 140 mesh, bulk.................... 16.00 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—Color, white to 

light cream; 98% thru 150 mesh, 

bags, 11.00@13.00; bulk...................... 10.00 


Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 
K2O, 12.73%; NacO, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50@ 8.00 
Trenton, N. J.—Crude, bulk................ 12.00 @27.00 
99% thru 140 mesh; bulk.................. 16.00 
(Bags 11 cents each, non-returnable) 


Blended Feldspar 
(Pulverized) 
insti scree ices .-16.00@20.00 


Chicken Grits 


Tenn. 











Afton Mich. (limestone) per ton.......... 10.00 
Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- 

stone), bags, per toft...................... $10.00 
Brandon and Middlebury, Vt., per ton 12.00¢ 
Centerville, Iowa (gypsum) per ton.... 18.00 
Chico, Texas (limestone), 100 Ib. bags, 

per ton 8.00@ 9.00 
Danbury, Conn. (limestone).................. 7.00@ 9.00 
Knoxville, Tenn. (limestone), bags, 

per thee) 7-Oce i a, 5.00 
Los Angeles Harbor (limestone), 100- 

Ib sack, 1.00; sacks, per ton, 8.50@ 

9.501; bulk, per ton 6.00@7.00t 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—(Feldspar) 100- 

lb. bags, 1.00; bulk, per ton.............. 10.00 
Gypsum, Ohio.—(Gypsum) per ton.... 10.00 
Limestone, Wash. (limestone) per ton 12.50 
Rocky Point, Va. (limestone) 100 Ib. 

bags, 75c; sacks, per ton, 6.00 bulk 5.00 
Seattle, Wash.—( Limestone), bulk, per 

ton 12.50 
Warren, N. H.—(Mica) per ton............ 7.70@7.90t 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 
West Stockbridge, Mass.—( Limestone) 

bulk 7.50@9.00* 





“EC... 
tLess than 5-ton lots. 
4.4L. 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000. brick f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 





























pO ae eer Oe aie 10.50 
Boston, Mass. ...... *17.00 
Brighton, N. Y 19.75 
pe: eee 12.50@13.50 
TERN, PN ccc ssvncsentenscseatnesompeires 14.50@17.50* 
Farmington, Conn. 17.00 
a ee ee: §12.50@16.00 
CHORETICD BEEING TINCT vic ceccsecssesensiesescsstnens 12.00 
pe RE Sn eee *19.00 
ore 1. a ererreenre 12.25 

ancaster, N. Y. 13.00 
Madison, Wis. al4.00 
jE Sy A): ne eee 11.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. *13.00 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn........... 11.25 
Minnesota Transfer .......:.......<c..<..--0ce02-:00 10.00 
New Brighton, Minn. 10.00 
POI TNS | aceciiedicsnenssenterccecieesscsscesnatonsse 13.00 


Peo RN Senora 15.00 
Perarrie die Chien, Wi8iiccn.<-cccinnsemcscsecvesce 18.00 @22.50 
Rochester, N. Y. 19.75 
SO ence Seen 13.00 
Seti AICI, TORR G siiiaccccscsesccscsosieczientsies 16.00 
SOTO... NIG asics sass ccscecaceciquneeiionn 12.00 
Syracuse, N. Y 18.00 @20.00* 








Fowente, Camedia cccseconecenn 13.00@15.60t 
Ba OS EE eee ee 13.00 
. | ag RCRD: 10.00 @ 12.00 


*Delivered on job. +Delivered in city limits. 
tLess 5%. Dealers’ price. (a) Less 1.00 E.O. 
M. 10 days. 
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Portland a 


_ Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 
in carload lots. 









Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Albuquerque, No Miu... ccs 3.37 
a 2° eee ee eae 2.35 
Baltimore, 1” SS eet SS 1.70@2.35 
J ee | eee 2.30 
Oa RRM a 1.81@2.63% 
Ln . , Seeee ees 1.67 @2.38% 
Le | eR aes 90% 3.61 
Cedar Rapids; low... c.n. 2.34} 
Clmeeembes So ee cs is 2.35 
Cheveune. Wrets a  o 82% pS 
Cmmicimedis. Oi ooo 56% 2.37% 
RAMEE COR ics Sse a NG 2.29t 
Lo | SR ee ee ee 2.10f 
Cokmabus.. Ohio Me * 
Brees, Teta a eee 2.10 
Davenport, Towa ........--...-.00.---0-- 2.29¢ 
Do ae) ree.) 2 ne 
Denver, Colo. ........ 2.65 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 2.15% 
a ae ee 2.09f 
Cg ea niga 2.60 


indwnapome, Ind. ....:..<.<..... ‘ 





















pO | Ne ees 2.60 

poe a ener 2.20 

PCO al a eee 1.85@2.33 

Kansas City, Mo........ PRN 1.92 

Los Angeles, Calif. .61F 2.447 
a cS 

WRGUNTIREN (ROME. cic cecay,  eteene 2.60t 
Miuwaunee. Wis. <2. eee 2.25% 
Minneapolis. BEiHin. . .<.-eeics, scene 2.32% 
fe eer ecnmen ont 1.36 
TCO: CO Ui acne. eter 2.20 

a CR. Ae See ene 1.77 @2.25% 
GRINS Wha ei ssscciteneentacitececicecnccad Sean 2.17 

Obklanoms . City, Okla... 2.46% 
J SA CS eeeeereeee 2.36t 
Co ee 2.24% 
Philadelphia, Penn. ..... 1.85@2.41% 
Ce ey ee eee 2.91 
PPereenenieth, POW co cicciciccs cece 2.09t 
Vo eee 2.80 
Portland, eee 2.80 
RING « ROIIIIEE Socccaccistsniateniancies 3.01 
Richmond, Va. . 2.45 
Salt Lake City, Utali.............< 70% 2.81 
San Francisco, Calif..... 2.31% 
eS OS eee ee 2.50 
St. Louis, Mo 55 2.20% 
eS ee ere 2.32t 
CO a ae ene 10c discount 2.65 
yO | ae 2.45 
pC ES \ eee ne ene 2.20% 
TCS, PRIMES” Sciccccnsassteinteeicacarencanioas Senna’ 2.41f 
TO caecum Sameies 2.33% 
Wheeling, W. Va 2.17 
Winston-Salem, 2.78 





NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 
+Delivered on job in any quantity, sacks extra. 
tTen cents less to dealers. 


Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
to contractors. 













Per Bag Per Bbl. 
RN RU siscsccrcissenictinneie: . sande ad 1.85 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 2.45° 
Concrete, Wash. 2.35 
Davenport, Calif. 2.05 
Detroit, Mich. 2.15 
Hannibal, Mo. 2.05 
Hudson, N. Y.... 2.05 
Leeds, Ala. 1.95 
pS Se eer 2.35 
I ING 6 sa iirccschicicsnsiccsens,, actbeien 1.95 
Northampton, Penn. ..........-cccc-  ccocecee 1.95 
pe he ae Co = 2.05 
SN I pictcicieaticeneekcncbiieats) eonai és 1.90 
IN CHINO are scpatessiccsiccsiacainsinten ‘esandacs 2.20 
UMmrwereel, FOGG ccc com an 1.85 


*Including sacks at 10c each. 





Gypsum Products—CARLOAD PRICES 


Agri- 


Crushed Ground cultural 





Arden, Nev. and Los neces a ee 
Pe aa Colt. simcaane 3.00 8.00u 8.00u 
Vi e, PW assiceee . e 
Detroit, Mich? 77” — a pone 
ay SE Toeenetnne stent seen seen 
Sp pprrentceredi connor 7.00 
atand Rapids, Mich... 6.00 6.00 
yPsum, Ohiot 4.00 6.00 
Port Angeles, er 10.40k 
Portland, Colo, ne 3.00 4.00 6.00 
San Francisco, x. . cases pans 
ea e, W sh. itium—uiee 2 > =~ © aaa 
Seed, Unt, SS aa 
innipeg, Man. ....... §.00 5.00 7.00 

NOTE—Returnable bags, 


*To 3.00: + 


PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. O. 


Cement 
Stucco and 


Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded 
Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
10.70u 2. a eo 
10.00 10.00 10.50 ih ee 
11.30 11.30 ae) wes 8.00 
scsi ssconase i ae 8.25 @9.40 
er 15.50d 18.50 ms 
8.00 9.00 9.00 A re 
8.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 
Te cS dhl Cr iad 
10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 
ae = a pees 
siete 14.40r estiahiae 15.40r vehi 
7000 scx ws. «ates “names 
13.00 14.00 6: 06l(i CC ‘i 


10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 


—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 
B. MILL Yx32x  %x32x  %x32 or 
36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Lgthe 
1500 Ib. 1850 1b. 6’-10’, 1850 
Keene’s Trowel Per M PerM Ib. Per M 
Cement’ Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
anaes 11.70u cieaanas soca conainas 
ames 13.50 absiiaia dane esatetee 
pia pes 14% 15%s 40.00@41.00 
30.00 15.50 fio _— — 
24.55 y \ ee i 
27.00 pt Snes 15.00 30.00 
30.15 20.00 panne 20.00 30.00 
21.50 iti Pr panne pret 
a 20.00 25.00 33.00 


(i) delivers *to 11.00; Ito 12.00; tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 25.00; (b) net; (c) gross; (d) hair fibre; (x) deiivered; (h) delivered in six states; 


16.50; (u) includes sacks; (v) F.OB. N 


on job; (k) sacks 12c extra, rebated; (m) includes 


aper_ bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; (s) per board; {t) to 
. Y. C. and dealers yard in mill locality. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


MMUNUUUNOANUUUA UU 


New 134 Yard Electric Power 
Shovel Uses Variable Voltage 
System of Operation 
By R. W. McNeil, General Engineer 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


UE to bad water conditions which seri- 

ously interfered with the operation of 
the steam power shovel previously used, the 
Standard Slag Co. of Steubenville, Ohio, 
have recently put into operation a new 134- 
yd. electric power shovel. The steam power 
shovel previously used was a Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Model 37, of the full revolving 
type caterpillar mounted with 134-yd. dipper. 
The new shovel is of the same model and 
make, but is operated electrically by equip- 
ment furnished by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Power is furnished to the new shovel at 
2300 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle from the plant 
of the Wheeling Steel Corp. Electrical 
equipment on the shovel is designed to use 
the variable voltage system of motor speed 
control. The electrical equipment is of 
Westinghouse manufacture and consists of 
a four-unit main motor-generator set, an ex- 
citer motor-generator set, three d.c. mill- 
type motors for operating the hoist swing 
and thrust motions of the shovel, together 
with starting equipment for the motor gen- 
erator sets and controllers for the shovel 
motor. 


Closeup showing variable voltage motors and control 




















General view of shovel containing new type of variable voltage motor control 


The use of the variable voltage system on 
shovels of this size represents a distinct ad- 
vance in the art of building small electric 
power shovels. Previously such _ shovels 
when electrically operated have been equipped 
with manually operated rheostatic control 
equipment which has been a constant source 
of trouble due to arcing, with consequent 
burning of controller contacts. With the 








variable voltage system as used on the 
Standard Slag Co.’s shovel practically no 
burning occurs on the controller contacts, 
as the currents in the controller are very 
small. Another advantage secured with the 
variable voltage system, using differential 
compound wound d.c. generators, is that 
these generators limit the current taken by 
the motors to certain definite maximum 
values even with motors stalled, so that 
with reasonable care in operation little trou- 
ble need be anticipated from any of the 
electrical equipment. 


The main motor generator set consists of 
75-hp., 2200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle induction 
motor, a 50-kw. differential compound wound 
d.c. hoist generator and two 16-kw. differen- 
tial compound wound. d.c. generators for op- 
eration of the swing and thrust motions. 

The exciter set consists of a 7%4-hp., 220 
volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle induction motor driv- 
ing a 5-kw. 125 volt compound wound gen- 
erator. Transformers are provided on the 
shovel for reducing the 2200 volt line cur- 
rent to 220 volts for operation of the ex- 
citer MG set and a motor driven air com- 
pressor. 

The hoist motor is of the d.c. mill type 
series wound and is rated 70 hp. 440 r.p.m. 
at 230 volts. The swing and thrust motors 
are duplicates; they also are of the d.c. mill 
type, but are equipped with shunt field 
windings and are rated 20 hp. 650 r.p.m. at 
230 volts. 

Both main and exciter MG sets are started 
as full line voltage, an oil circuit breaker 
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heing used for the starting of the 75 hp. 2200 
yolt motor and a safety switch for the 7% 
hp. 220 volt motor. Due to the use of the 
variable voltage system, the control equip- 
ment on this shovel for the operating mo- 
tors is of the very simplest nature. With 
the variable voltage system speed control is 
obtained by variation of voltage of the d.c. 
generators used to furnish power to the 
individual motors. This voltage variation 
is secured by adjustment of field strength 
of a separately excited shunt field, which 
means that the currents to be handled by 
the controller are very small. Actually the 
motor control on the shovel consists of three 
small drum controllers together with sepa- 
rate field resistors. The swing and thrust 
controllers are of the reversing type and 
give complete control of the motors on these 
motions. The hoist controller is of the non- 
reversing type, as the shovel is designed to 
operate in accordance with steam shovel 
practice; that is, to use power for hoisting 
the dipper and in digging and to lower the 
dipper by gravity under control of a foot- 
brake. As the hoist motor is also used to 
propel the shovel a separate reversing 
switch is provided so that the motor can be 
reversed for this purpose. A compressed 
air operated clutch is provided on the hoist 
machinery to disengage the drum for lower- 
ing or when moving the shovel. Air brakes 
are provided on the hoist and thrust motors 
to prevent drifting. Both clutch and brakes 
are controlled from the controllers by mag- 
netically operated air valves. Compressed 
air for operation of clutch and brakes is 
furnished by a 7%4 cu. ft. motor-operated 
compressor. 

This shovel has been extremely satisfac- 
tory in service and in the opinion of the 
operators is just as fast and powerful as 
the steam shovel it replaced. 


New All-Steel Quarry Cars 


THE two illustrations herewith show one 

of the all-steel quarry cars especially 
built for the new limestone quarry and crush- 
ing plant of the Mathieson Alkali Works at 





All-steel, 7-yd. quarry car. 


The 


Rock Products 


Saltville, Va., by the Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Penn. They were de- 
signed by George W. Patnoe, quarry mana- 
ger of the Mathieson Alkali Works. 

The cars are of 7-yd. capacity, with the 
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cylinders may be removed intact and 
lifted onto the transportation vehicles in 

one operation. 
The so-called “Gripper” is carried di- 
rectly over the load and its bottom frame- 
work tightened about the 














Entire pile of brick is carried intact expended in further tight- 


into car by this device 


journal boxes on springs—an unusual refine- 
ment in quarry car design, but with Mr. 
Patnoe’s long experience in quarry opera- 
tion fully justified by him in saving derail- 
ments through uneven track. The car bodies 
also rest on spring plungers, so that the 
load may ride easier on the trucks and track. 
The bodies are all-steel but are lined, bottom 
and sides with wood planking to take the 
shock of steam-shovel loaded rock. 

They are one-way dump, with lift sides, 
and the hinges and mechanism are made 
extremely rugged, as the views herewith 
show. 


New Car Loader for Sand-Lime 
Brick 


DEVICE calculated to save time and 

labor in the loading of sand lime 
brick, etc., onto trucks, cars and other 
conveyances has recently been brought out 
by F. Komnick Co., Elbing, Germany. 
It is designed so that entire loads of piled 
brick on the cars from the hardening 








car body rests on spring plungers and the journal boxes on springs 






































lower tier of brick by 
turning a hand-wheel. The 
“Gripper” with its load 
is then raised and swung 
on to the vehicle which 
is to carry it away. The 
loader may be operated 
in conjunction with a 
derrick or an overhead 
crane, depending on the 
location of the car load- 
ing tracks. 

The raising of the load 
off the ground, although a 
continuous operation, is 
really in two stages. The 
first efforts of the hoist are 





ening the bottom frame- 
work about the lower tier 
of brick. Lifting does not commence until 
the brick are pressed together sufficiently 
to act as a sort of carrying floor for the 
entire load. Thus when the loader is raised, 
there is no danger of the load slipping be- 
fore being placed in the desired position. 
It is claimed that with this loader two 
men can place from 24,000 to 30,000 brick 
in cars or trucks in five hours. 


World's Largest Dump-Truck 
Fleet Is in Sand and 
Gravel Industry 

HE recent purchase of 12 additional 

Pierce-Arrow dual-valve trucks for the 
Norton-Keating Sand Co. of New York, an 
associate of the Colonial Sand and Stone Co., 
now gives these associated companies what is 
believed to be the largest fleet of Pierce- 
Arrow dump trucks in the world. 

The addition of these trucks increases the 
Pierce-Arrow fleet owned by the Norton- 
Keating Sand Co. and the Colonial Sand and 
Stone Co. to a total of 93 dump trucks. 
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Yosemite Portland Places 
Machinery Order 


CCORDING to the Bakersfield (Calif.) 

Californian, the Yosemite Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Merced, Calif, has awarded 
the contract for the machinery for the new 
cement plant to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The contracts were made in San Fran- 
cisco and, according to A. Emory Wishon, 
president of the company and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corp., provide 
for delivery of the material in Merced in 
four and one-half months. The prelimi- 
nary work at the mill site and at the 
quarries in Mariposa county is to be 
started at once so that the mill can be 
built without delay when the material 
arrives. 

Included in the equipment are two 
kilns, 10 ft. in diameter and 240 ft. long. 
Two wet grinding mills, 7 ft. in diameter 
and 27 ft. long, and two clinker grinding 
mills of similar dimensions are also part 
of the order. 

The mill is to have a capacity of 2500 
bbl. daily, although this is 500 bbl. more 
than was decided on in the original plans. 
Provision for this increase had been left 
in these plans .and the larger capacity 
was decided upon. by the company’s di- 
rectors and engineers after a survey of 
general conditions in the valley had con- 
vinced them that building activities of 
every kind are on the upgrade and that 
there will be a decided demand for all 
the cement’*they can manufacture. They 
are hopeful ‘of having. the mill in produc- 
tion shortly after January, 1927. 

The Yosemite company was organized 
a few years ago to build a mill at Merced, 
a tract for the mill purchased, and rights 
to large limestone deposits at Mariposa 
acquired. Financial difficulties held up 
the program and the company was re- 
organized with Emory Wishon as presi- 
dent, the new concern taking over all the 
properties. 


Clinchfield Products Corporation 
Bought by H. P. Margerum 
HE Clinchfield Products Corp., which 
produces North Carolina feldspar, has 

been purchased by Herbert P. Margerum, of 

Trenton, N. J., according to an announce- 

ment issued by the Golding Sons’ Co. 

The Clinchfield corporation began opera- 
tions in Erwin, Tenn., in 1912. Mr. Marg- 
erum entered the feldspar business about 
three years ago, buying the holdings of the 
Goldin Sons’ Co., who have been produc- 
ing feldspar for more than 60 years. This 
company has mines in Maine, Connecticut, 
Maryland and North Carolina with grinding 
mills in Trenton, N. J., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
and Erwin, Tenn. He purchased the Clinch- 
field Products Corp. in July. 

The New York offices of the Clinchfield 
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corporation at 350 Madison avenue, will be 
maintained for a time and later be moved to 
the Trenton Trust Bldg., in Trenton, the 
headquarters of the Golding Sons’ Co. 

The laboratory facilities of the combined 
companies are now being increased and will 
be at the disposal of users of feldspar, clay, 
flints and Cornwall stone. 


Claims Sand Dredging Interferes 
with City Water Supply 

HE Wichita Water Co., Wichita, Kans., 

has asked Gov. Paulen to restrain the 
Consumers Sand Co. from further dredging 
sand from the bed of the Askansas river. It 
is Claimed that the city of Wichita’s water 
supply is in danger because of this practice 
and the sand company is violating an order 
issued by the state executive council on June 
Lrre22. 

Thete are three strata of land under the 
bed of the Arkansas river and immediately 
adjacent to it, which figure in the controversy 
over sand dredging. The upper layer, from 
10 to 12 ft. deep, consists of sand, and con- 
tains surface water, unfit for drinking. Next 
comes a layer of clay of from 12 to 30 in. 
and below this is the water bearing gravel, 
into which the city’s wells are drilled. When 
the sand is pumped away the underflow is 
diverted into the river, the level of the un- 
derground stream is lowered and the supply 
becomes decreased, it is said. — Wichita 
(Kans.) Beacon. 


Atlas Company to Take Over 
Rock Asphalt Mines 

HE Atlas Rock and Asphalt Co., incor- 

porated at $500,000, has been organized at 
Russellville, Ky., to take over the old Mason 
mines and other leases located about four 
miles northeast of Russellville on the Rus- 
sellville-Morgantown road. Preferred stock 
in the company totals $500,000, it is said, 
while the 15,000 shares of common stock 
have no par value. Machinery costing $40,- 
000 has been ordered and will be installed 
within a short time, according to officers of 
the company. 

The corporation will employ approximately 
100 men to start and it is planned to quarry 
1,000 tons of rock asphalt a day. Plans call 
for a siding over a roadbed used by the old 
asphalt mines, connecting with the Memphis 
division of the Louisville & Nashville about 
one and a half miles due east of Russell- 
ville. Main offices of the corporation will be 
in Russellville under the name of the Atlas 
Rock and Asphalt Co., Inc., and operations 
will begin at once, it is said. 

Peter B. Young, St. Joseph, Mo., who has 
been a road contractor for a number of 
years, is president of the corporation, and 
others connected with it are J. M. Buckner, 
St. Louis, Mo., formerly of Louisville; John 
S. Jones, Chicago broker, and E. W. Hous- 
ton, owner of the Green Taxi Cab Co., :of 


Pittsburgh.—Louisville (Ky.) Courier Jour- - 


nal, 
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Hydrated Lime in 1924 


RODUCERS of hydrated lime shipped 

into the various states of continental 
United States 1,312,019 tons of hydrated 
lime during 1924, according to reports made 
to the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Of this amount, 652,73] tons, or 
one-half, was produced in Ohio. Since 
large a part of the total shipments came 
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SHIPMENTS FROM ON. 
[_] 4c orwee 


from Ohio plants, it is of interest to com- 
pare the distribution of the Ohio product 
with that of the United States as a whole, 
Publication of comparative figures of ship- 
ments into individual states is not, however, 
permissible, as it would tend to disclose items 
relating to distribution by individuals. The 
figures below are therefore presented for 
seven blocks of contiguous states which 
roughly comprise various freight-rate groups: 
From all plants. From Ohio plants. 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 


State Short distri- Short  distri- of total 
group! tons bution tons bution to group 








| nee ree 377,979 28.81 308,052 47.19 81.50 
ey «tatseess 539,702 41.14 234,632 35.95 43.47 
| 35,836 2:73 45,073 2.31 42.06 
We agcacies 125,814 9.59 48,328 7.40 38.41 
. nen 65,141 4.96 19,225 2.95 29.51 
Ris chev 130,631 9.96 26,664 4.08 20.41 
f+ ecoeeces 36,916 2.81 757 12 2.05 
1,312,019 100.00 652,731 100.00 49.75 
11, Tll., Ind., Mich., Ohio. es 
2. Del., Dist. of Col., Md., N. J. N. Ys Pa» 
W. Va. - 
3. Conn, , ae = N. —- m:. 3, Vt 
4, Bia., Ga, N. eS ae 
5. Ala, Ky., “ee Miss., ay 
6. Ark., Ia., Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., Okla, 
Tex., Wis N 
7. Ariz., Calif. Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N 
Mex., N . Dak., Oreg., S: Dak, Utah, Wash., 
Wyo. 


Outings of Slate Men 


HE annual outing of the Pennsylvania 
slate quarries was held at the Chapman 
Quarry’s Boy Scout camp on August 4. An 
opportunity was given to visit the various 
quarries on the previous day. A clambake 


was one of the big features of the event. 


“The New York-Vermont group will have 
a similar outing September 4 at Lake Bo- 
moseen, Vermont. 
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Completely 
Enclosed— 


but not 


Bulky 


Note theclean linesof Allis-Chalmers 
Enclosed Motors. ‘“‘Attached”’ parts 
are not needed. The motor housing 
is really its own seal, containing no 
openings but the small covered gauge 
aperture. Smallest overall size is 
made possible by the use of Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings. Their load 
capacity reduces shaft length. 


Rock Products 





Bearing capacity is so much greater 
that shaft length averages 15% less 
in Allis-Chalmers motors equipped 
with Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings. Applied to enclosed motors 
this means that Timkens very 
largely offset the usual increase 
in size to obtain radiation. 


These bearings, free of excess fric- 
tion, also lend themselves to such 
tight enclosure that they never 
need lubrication more than a few 
times yearly. The entire motor is 
just as fully protected in the Allis- 
Chalmers enclosed type. Solid cast 
end housings are fitted with ma- 
chined precision. Goneare the 
old, crude, easily damaged 
covers and gaskets. 


Clean and compact in design, Allis- 






Chalmers enclosed motors with 
Timken Bearings are permanently 
dust tight and moisture-proof, 
just as they are quite permanently 
wear-proof. Friction, thrust, and 
shock are defeated by the greater 
load area of Timkens; by their 
tapered design; by their steel-to- 
steel rolling motion; and by the 
improved starting properties. 


Such bearings constantly maintain 
the full gap. The rotor also is in- 
sured by A-C silver brazed bars. Dis- 
tortion is unknown in A-C cores: 
Insulation is exclusively processed 
to last for the life of the motor. 
And electric steel is used wherever 
possible as the foundation of Allis- 
Chalmers motors. In every type, 
at every point they beat down 
motor costs. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., MILWAUKEE 


District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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News of All the Industry 
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Incorporations 
Grand Rapids Gypsum Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have increased capital from $75,000 to 
$100,000. 


Keystone Cement Products Co., Monaca, Penn., 
$35,000. H. S. Malone. 


Farragut Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
creased capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Monessen Sand and Gravel Co., Monesson, Penn., 


In- 


$25,000. J. J. Kilroy and others. 
E. T. Durden Sand Co., Salisbury, Tenn., 
$10,000. E. T. Durden and R. T. Freeman. 


National Rock Co., Kansas City, Mo., $50,000. 
E. A. Bunton, 3925 Genessee St., Kansas City. 

Niagara Sand Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Decreased 
capital from $200,000 to $138,000. 

Londino Stone Co., New York, N. Y., $50,000. 
S. and M. Londino, S. Lombardi. To manufacture 
artificial stone. 


Dakota Sand and Gravel Co., Washburn, N. D., 
$12,000. H. A. and B. Brocopp and M. D. 
Avery, all of Bismarck, N. D. 

Monon Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind., 5,000 
shares of no par value. Brodix, G. W. 


Henley, D. A. Ivins and others. 

Brass City Sand and Gravel Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., $50,000. M. J. Brady, 38 Washington St., 
and others, all of Waterbury. 

United Sand and Gravel Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
750 shares of no par value. M. H. and I. Haus- 
man, F. V. Sigler and M. A. Kraemer. 

Portland Stone Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., $5,000. 
A. M. Mayer, J. B. Bouchard, Edwin Calkins and 
J. R. Murphy. 

Dixie Talc Corp., Atlanta, Ga., $15,000. F. M. 
and T. L. Boston, 106 Peachtree Place, Atlanta. 
To operate talc deposits near Atlanta. 

Atlantic Gypsum Products Co., Portsmouth, 
N. H., 50,000 shares of $100 par and 200,000 
shares common of no par value. 

Winchester Gravel and Stone Co., Winchester. 
Ind., $40,000. A. E. Fudge, Everett Clark and 
A. H. Burke. 

George L. Rutledge Co., Portland, Ore., $6,000. 
George L. Rutledge, G. H. Rutledge and George 
W. Bates. To engage in the sand and gravel busi- 
mess. ‘ 

Graystone Concrete Products Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.. $20,000. E. B. Ballinger, W. F. Paddock 
and others. To engage in the manufacture of 
cement products. 

Hardstone Brick Co., Little Falls, Minn., $225,- 
000. J. C. Kinderwater, 774 E. 5th St., St. Paul, 
Minn., and others. To manufacture cement brick, 
tile and other cement products. 

Indianapolis Concrete Products Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., $100,000. E. F. and R. T. Smith, G. R 
Harr. To manufacture and deal in cement 
products. 

Silicate Products Corp.. Camden, N. J., 2500 
shares of no par value. G. F. Dale, G. K. Pres- 
ton and W. B. Benjamin. (Filed by New Jersey 
Guarantee and Trust Co., Camden.) 

Revelex Corp., Chicago, IIl.. $20,000 and 300 
shares of no par value. J. Larimer, G. H. 
Grear and W. E. Dever. Corr.: McKinney, Lynde 
and Grear, 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago. To manu- 
facture and deal in concrete products, etc. 





Quarries 





Macken Granite Co., Sparta, Ga., has resumed 
operations after the recent fire which caused con- 
siderable damage to the power plant. New elec- 
tric equipment has been installed. The Macken 
company is busy filling orders for crushed stone 
and curbing contracted for by various Florida 
cities. 

Weldon Springs Quarry Co., Weldon Springs, 
Mo., is enjoying a busy season. The company is 
working overtime to fill large orders for crushed 
stone for a highway project and ballast for the 
M. K. and T. railroad. 


N. Pelaggi & Co.’s main plant and other struc- 
tures at Northfield, Vt.. were damaged bv a recent 
fire with an estimated loss of about $200,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The municipal quarry at Air- 


port park is expected to double its output by the 
operation of a larger crusher. The city is said to 
pay about 10 cents per cu. yd. for stone at the 
quarry. 


Florida Rock Products Co. has moved its main 
offices from Tampa to Brooksville, Fla., where the 
quarry and plant are located. 


William Fister has obtained a lease of the 
county rock quarry located at Viley Station, Ky., 
from the county highway committee. The lease, 
which is for 3 years, provides that Mr. Fister 
shall furnish crushed rock for the county at 80 
cents a ton and screened material at $1 per ton. 
The county is to be allowed a 20-cent per ton roy- 
alty on all other rock sold. 


Bell Columbia Marble Co., Columbia, Calif., is 
now operating two shifts at their plant to get out 
the 6,000 tons of crushed rock recently contracted 
for by county highway officials. 


Sand and Gravel 


Oliver King Sand and: Lime Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has recently completed a new screening 
plant at a cost of $6500. 


Twin River Gravel Co., Black Rock, Ark., is 
now in operation after installing new machinery. 


Arundel Corp., Baltimore, Md., has been 
awarded contract by the U. S. War Department 
for dredging the main channel and jetties near 
Miami, Fla.- The cost of the work is estimated 
to be about $2,300,000. 


J. F. Paddeford has purchased a deposit of sand 
and gravel near Sherburne, N. Y., and has started 
the erection of a washing and screening plant on 
the property. Work is already under way for a 
switch track to connect the deposit and plant with 
the main line of the Utica division of the Lacka- 
wanna railroad. 

H. W. Thaten is planning to open a sand and 
gravel plant near Childress, Tex. Modern equip- 
ment for washing and screening gravel will be 
installed. The railroad and the neighboring towns 
are expected to be the chief consumers. 

Superior Sand and Gravel Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has been adding about $2500 worth of electrical 
equipment. 

Crescent Sand and Gravel Co., Yakima, Wash., 
has been adding about $7000 worth of new ma- 
chinery to its equipment. 

McGeorge Gravel Co., Mansfield, Ore., will soon 
begin erection of an addition to its docks, to cost 
about $15,000. 











Cement 


Great Lakes Portland Cement Corp., Buffalo, 

Y., has taken out a permit to construct a 

power substation and electric shop at its new mill 
now in course of construction. 


Sun Portland Cement Co., Lime, Ore., was 
forced to close temporarily for a few days in July 
because of the extreme water shortage in that 
section. A new agreement was made with city 
water officials which provides for a 5-in. flow of 
water from Burnt river. At the same time an 
option was taken for a 15-in. flow in Case the 
company finds that it needs this additional water. 
With this agreement it is now felt that the water 
question is definitely settled and that henceforth 
production at this plant will go forward on a large 
scale uninterrupted. 








Gypsum 





United States Gypsum Co. has completed its 
chain of Pacific Coast distributing points by 
locating one in San Francisco and one in Oak- 
land, Cal. Others had been located at San Diego 
and Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. 





Cement Products 


Cement Products Co., Statesville, N. C., has 
recently begun the manufacture of building tile, 
ornamental cement products, etc. W. S. Chappell 
owns and operates the plant. 


Graystone Concrete Products Co. has purchased 
the business of the Harrison Concrete Products 
Co., in Tacoma, Wash. 

Hardstone Brick and Engineering Co., South 
Park, Minn., has begun production in its new 
$240,000 plant. The principal products made are 
concrete brick and tile. 








Pyramid Block Co., West Allis, Wisc., has 
added a new automatic block-making machine 
which is expected to increase the plant capacity 
to about 2,000 block per day. 

Reimers-Kauffman Co., Lincoln, Neb., are plan- 
ning the erection of a new cement products plant 
to cost about $5,000 without equipment. The com. 
pany will abandon their present plant and move 
to the new one on its completion. 

American Cement and Tile Co., Wampum, 
Penn., lost a portion of its main plant through 
fire recently. The fire started in the adjoining 
plant of the Lastik Products Co. and spread to 
the cement products plant. Frequent explosions of 
drums of naphtha in the Lastik company’s plant 
made the fire difficult to fight. 


Silica Sand 


Canadian Glass Products, Ltd., has purchased 
the building formerly occupied by the Lion Mead 
Rubber Co. at Wrightville Hill, Quebec, Canada, 
and will establish a sand pulverizing plant at a 
cost of approximately $100,000. 


Rock Phosphate 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York, 
is planning to expend about $100,000 to further 
develop its Florida rock phosphate deposits. A 
new mine will be opened, a washing plant, erected 
and a railroad extension laid from the main plant 
at Pierce. 


Miscellaneous Rock Products 


American Potash and Chemical Corp., Wool- 
worth Building, New York, has been recently 
incorporated under Delaware laws with a capital 
of 1,000,000 shares of stock, no par value, to take 
over the American Trona Corp. and other organi- 
zations. It is planned to operate and expand 
plant facilities for the production of potash and 
affiliated specialties. LL. A. G. Dru and H. S 
Emlaw head the new company. , 

Charles Stenicka, Omaha, Neb., is planning to 
open a plant for the manufacture of artificial 
marble. Patents covering the manufacture of the 
product from limestone, cement and _ marble dust 
have been issued to Mr. Stenicka, it 1s said. 


Personal 


S. A. Perkins, principal owner of the Stan 
ard Gypsum Co., Seattle, Wash., and noted pub- 
lisher of the state of Washington, was 4 ext 
senger aboard the liner H. F. Alexander, W - 
arrived at San Pedro, Calif., recently om e 
attle and San Francisco. He jis in ey 7 
California to inspect the company’s plant at 
Beach harbor. The Standard Gypsum Co. a i 
ates the steamer “S. A. Perkins” between 5 
port and the quarries on San Marcos Island, 
Lower California. ‘ om 

Edwin Tomli Victoria, B. C., secretaly’ 
treasurer of i British Columbia Comme 
Ltd., was elected chairman of the British Co _ 
bia division of the Canadian Manufacturers = 
sociation at the recent annual meeting of tha 
body. ; 

W. S. Hays, secretary of the National _ 
Association, Philadelphia, Penn., was 4 spea I 
at the recent annual convention of the see 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association. Stressing the 
large sums of money involved in co-operative 
vertising and estimated at millions, eee | 
Hays outlined the effective results wg ye 
by these industries and firms involved in 98 
advertising. He went over the ground co 9 
by 47 associations and their records, enum - 
ing the problems revealed in the experiences 
those associations in order that the members se 
profit by practical conditions that had to eo 
in the course of the campaigns. In 4 - 3 
of the last decade, he gave an account pH 
campaigns that had been successfully condu 





























through sound plans, good advertising, mr 
administration, ample finances and a long oeeults 
period of duration to register profitable re 


N. S. Greensfelder, advertising manager, of » 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, | Del., a 
editor of the “Explosives Engineer, - ra 
elected a vice-president of the National /ndév 
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wlns-not coal eaters 


The “Arnold” Kiln achieves the high peak of 
economy in modern lime burning practice. It is 
designed, built—and installed—in accord with 
full knowledge of the present needs of the lime 
industry. Here in Woodville we are in constant 
intimate contact with the industry's problems. 
We know that reduction of the cost of producing 
lime is every lime man’s desire. And we know 
that we are filling the bill. Kilns—not coal— 
eaters! 





ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


WOODVILLE, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Howard H. Pifer has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Erie stone quarry, near 
Bluffton, Ind. He will not announce his future 
work for a month or more, as he intends taking 
a much needed rest before engaging in new 
work. He was made superintendent seven years 
ago. Orville Paxson, an employe of the com- 
pany, has been advanced to the job of superin- 
tendent. The stone quarry is one of the com- 
munity’s substantial industries. 


_ K. M.. Wright 
ing superintendent 


promoted to act- 
of the Genoa lime plant of 
the United States Gypsum (€o., Genoa, Ohio, 
succeeding Mr. Davis, who has been transferred 
to the plant at Gypsum, Ohio. 


has’ been 


G. G. Hanson, of 2642 North Mozart St., 
Chicago, Ill., has been appointed western rep- 
resentative of the Golding Sons’ Co., and the 
Erwin Feldspar Co., Inc., and will represent 


these two companies in the sale of feldspar, kao- 


lin, ball clays, sagger clays and cornwall stone 
in the states of Missouri, Kentucky, [llinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Don S. Brisbin, manager of sales of the Co- 


lumbus McKinnon Chain Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 
He is also a director of the Automobile Equip- 
ment Association and is widely and_ favorably 
known to the automotive and hardware fields 
through his constructive work in both indus- 
tries and his authoritative addresses before vari- 
ous national conventions and assemblies. 


Robert W. Gillispie has been elected vice pres- 
ident, assistant general manager and to the board 
of directors e the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Gillispie has for many years been 
identified with the executive sales work of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan University, Conn., in the class of 
1904, with Phi Beta Kappa rank. 


O. L. Moore, formerly engineer, inspection bu- 
reau, Universal Portland Cement Co., has been 
appointed to the position of engineer of tests in 


that company, according to an announcement 
from the Chicago office of the Universal company. 
Mr. Moore is a graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and a member of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, American Concrete 
Institute and Western Society of Engineers. He 
has been connected with the Universal Portland 
Cement Co. for the last 12 years. ‘ 


‘Pe 


A! ’ 
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H. D. Randall has been made sales manager 
of the gear section of the industrial department of 
the General Electric Co., with headquarters at the 
River Works, West Lynn, Mass. 


C. W. Fisher, for two years associated with the 
McMyler- Interstate Co. in the sales engineering 
department at Cleveland, has just been named to 
head the Chicago branch of the firm. 


Ernest Wooler, chief engineer of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, sailed for Eng- 
land on July 14 on the S.S. Berengaria. During 
his stay he plans to investigate the development 
of anti-friction bearings in all industries, includ- 
ing automotive, industrial and transportation and 
visit the British Timken plant at Common Lane, 
Ward End, Birmingham. 


L. G. Love has been appointed sales manager 
of the National Lime and Stone Co., Cary, Ohio. 
Mr. Love was formerly with the Crescent Cement 
Co. and with other companies at Denver, Colo. 


T. E. Doremus, at present manager of the 
Seattle, Wash., office of the explosives depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has 


been appointed manager of the New York office 
of the explosives department, succeeding the late 
Frederick C. Peters. 


Hugh Haddow, Jr., president of National Sand 
and Gravel Association, suffered considerable 
damage to his home at Dover, N. J., through the 


recent arsenal explosion at Lake Denmark, N. J., 
about 5 miles from Dover. The house was con- 
siderably shaken and every window shattered by 
the terrific blast. 


A. E. Coates has been elected vice-president of 
the Coates Steel Products Co., Greenville, Ohio, 
and will represent the company in_ the eastern 
states, making his headquarters at Upper Darby, 
Penn. Mr. Coates was formerly assistant mana- 
ger of the York Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


J. V. N. Dorr, president of the Dorr Co., New 
York, sailed recently for Europe on the S.S. 
Homeric. 


Ivan S. Forde, formerly manager of the small 
turbine division of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., and for the past three years 
manager of the sales promotion department of the 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp., has resigned to 
become affiliated with the Furnace Engineering 
Co., manufacturer of the “Simplex” unit  pul- 
verizer, as sales manager, with headquarters at 
5 Beekman St., New York City. 
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J. H. Smedley, formerly controfler of the Great 
Western Portland Cement Co., has been appoinfed 
chief city accountant for Kansas City, Mo. 


. A. McIlwee, president of the Idaho Phosphate 
Co., Paris, Idaho, will sail shortly for Europe on 
a combined business and pleasure trip. 





Obituary 





J. Oscar Johnson, former manager of the Mo- 
line Consumers’ Gravel Co., Moline, Ill, died 
recently at his home in Ottawa. Mr. Johnson 
was 52 years old and was born in Moline. He 
came to Ottawa five years ago, and since com- 
ing to this city had made a wide acquaintance 
of friends. For twenty-seven years he was em- 
ployed by the Moline Consumers’ company and 
four years ago he was named as manager of the 
Ottawa branch, which is located four miles west 
of the city. One year ago he gave up his exec- 
utive office and became a traveling salesman for 
the concern. 


Archibald A. Young, former secretary-treasurer 
of the Bedford Stone and Construction Co., re- 
tired business man and active for many years in 
republican county and state politics, died recently 
at his home in Indianapolis, Ind. He was one 
of the organizers of the Bedford Stone and Con- 


struction Co. He served as collector of customs 
for Indiana, was a member of the city council 
for two years, and a republican county chairman. 


C. D. Hale, a member of the engineering staff 
of the structural bureau at the general office of 
the Portland Cement Association, Chicago, died 
on July 24, 1926, after a lingering illness brought 
on by a combined attack of influenza and pneu- 
monia. Mr. Hale was a graduate in civil engi- 
neering from Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. He is survived by his wife and baby daugh- 
ter. He was buried at Princeville, Ill 


M. J. Higgins, traffic manager of the Kansas 
Portland Cement Co., died recently at his father’s 
home in Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Higgins is survived 
by his father and a sister in Toledo. 


W. A. Roebling, president of the John Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., died on July 21 
at his home in Trenton. Mr. Roebling was a 
prominent engineer and best known as the builder 
of the Brooklyn bridge. 
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With the sand-lime brick industry, dating from its 
very inception in this country, has pre-eminently 
qualified us to serve the industry's present needs. 


Our Sand-Lime Brick Machinery, 
and our Engineering Service have 
kept—and in some instances, have 
set—the pace of the industry's de- 
Our equipment is in- 
stalled, in whole or in part, in the 
majority of the country’s successful 


velopment. 


plants. 


in America. 


If you are considering the possibility 
of devoting some of your sand sup- 
ply to the manufacture of sand-lime 
brick, avail yourself of our free con- 
sulting service—and benefit by the 
broadest experience in this industry 














JACKSON & CHURCH 


SAND LIME BRICK 
MACHINERY 
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